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SCHELLING’S LIFE AND LETTERS. 


THosE who are fond of running parallels between the thinkers of 
ancient and modern times have found in the great German philoso- 
phical movement, begun at the close of last century, reproduc- 
tions of three of the most distinguished philosophers of Greece. 
While Kant has been called the Socrates of the modern world, Schel- 
ling has been designated its Plato, and Hegel its Aristotle. All such 
analogies are of necessity loose and inexact, and are generally 
suggested rather by the appearance of a few merely external resem- 
blances than by identity of fundamental character and type. Of the 
ft- three Germans we have named, perhaps the suggested analogy holds 
most true of Schelling, who, although curiously enough he was in 
head and face remarkably like Socrates, only not quite so ugly, 
certainly merited in more ways than one the appellation of the 
German Plato. His philosophy, like the Platonic, is, as Schwegler 
observes, no complete system, but development-history (Entwickelungs- 
geschichte), a series of steps in his own culture which the philosopher 
himself had lived through. Instead of a systematic completion of 
the several sciences under the guidance of his general principle and 
of a method laid down beforehand, wefind Schelling always commencing 
anew from the very beginning, and connecting himself, as Plato did, 
with the philosophical constructions of his predecessors. He tried 
various methods one after the other, assuming one only to throw it 
aside for what he deemed a better, until at last he abandoned them 
all. This characteristic was naturally made the occasion of reproaches 
by his contemporaries. Hegel, for example, charges him with car- 
rying on his philosophical education in the view of the public. “The 
series of his philosophical works,” he says, “is at the same time the 
history of his philosophical training, and exhibits his gradual eleva- 
tion above the Fichtean principle and the Kantian matter with 
which he began ; it does not contain a series of successively worked 
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out parts of philosophy, but a series of steps in his own cultivation.” 
The same charge is brought with far more bitterness by Paulus, who 
declares that as Schelling’s early Idealism was derived from Fichte, 
his Ideal-Realism from Spinoza, and his indications of dynamical 
Monadism from Leibnitz, so was his latest Theosophy only “a mixture 
of scholastic ecclesiastical dogmas and a Mysticism which took for 
its pattern the fantastic Nature-Philosophy of a Jacob Béhme.” 
It is impossible for any student of Schelling’s works to deny the 
substantial truth of these accusations, although there is a sense in 
which they may be regarded as affording no very serious ground of 
reproach against him. With his plastic and receptive nature all 
phases of modern philosophy found and established points of contact. 
He represented them all, and exhibited in his own history alike their 
strength and their weakness. And he ended at last by coming back 
to a historical, or what he called a positive philosophy, by which he 
sought to ground a scientific monotheism, and a philosophical doc- 
trine conserving the real interests of humanity, in opposition to a 
system of logical abstractions or an arid notionalism. 

In this course of catholic development constituting the philoso- 
phical career and history of Schelling, Schwegler has signalised five 
distinct epochs. We prefer the logical division adopted by Erdmann 
in his work on Schelling’s Negative Philosophy. According to 
him there are really only three great periods in the Schellingian 
speculation. The positive philosophy did not retract what had 
been said in the previous works of Schelling, and the principles 
of the former correspond with, and are to a large extent anti- 
cipated by, the principles elucidated in the “ Freiheit,” published so 
early as 1809. In the first period Schelling was still a disciple 
of Fichte—not, indeed, in any slavish sense, but as having adopted 
freely for himself the stand-point of the Wissenschaftslehre. Accord- 
ingly, his earliest works were occupied with the deduction of 
all existence from the Ego, or from the principle which the activity 
of the Ego expresses, Ego = Ego, the timeless act of self-affirma- 
tion, the I am. In this stage Schelling was atheistic. To Fichte 
God was only the moral order of the world, and Schelling unfolded 
the atheistic idea even more boldly than Fichte himself, in, namely, 
his “ Letters on Dogmatism and Criticism.” If further proof were 
required that he understood the Wissenschaftslehre in an atheistic 
sense, itis found in “The Exhibition of the True Relation of the 
Naturphilosophie to the Improved Fichtean Doctrine,” written in 
1806, after the publication of Fichte’s popular works, in which 
Schelling scornfully declaims against Fichte’s new-found theism. 
But Schelling did not long occupy the stand-point of the Wissen- 
schaftslehre, but made transition to the opposite or the pantheistic 
extreme. Seeking for a universal principle which would be free 
from the limitations of the individual Ego, and account for the 
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objective as well as the subjective, he passed into his second stage, 
in which he affirmed God as the All in contradistinction from God 
as == Nothing. Accordingly, we find Pantheism distinctly expressed 
and maintained in the work against Fichte which has just been men- 
tioned, as also in the Aphorisms introductory to Nature-philosophy 
and elsewhere. This is the phase in which Schelling was best known, 
and in which his influence both in his own and in foreign countries 
was greatest. It may perhaps be affirmed that it was through the 
interaction between him and Fichte that the forms of the philoso- 
phies of both were altered. The attempt of Schelling to find a 
universal principle that would account for both Nature and Spirit, 
the Objective and the Subjective, at last led him to the affirmation of 
a principle of Indifference or Identity, which accounted for both and 
from which both sprung, their differences being purely quantitative. 
Fichte was undoubtedly influenced by Schelling, and under that 
influence admitted pantheistic elements into a logically atheistic 
system. On the other hand, Schelling was again, by means of 
Fichte’s later views, made receptive of the ideas of Béhme and 
Baader ; as, for instance, that the essence of Being is Will. This 
furnished the point of transition to Schelling’s later views, as first 
expressed in his remarkable treatise on “‘ Human Freedom.” 

In his second stage Schelling elaborated the most complete system 
of speculative unity, having conjoined the idealism of Fichte with 
the realism of Spinoza—a unity of organic, inorganic, and human 
life, one and the same activity lying at the basis of everything, and 
its diverse developments constituting the different forms of existence, 
animate and inanimate. It was in this period that the Naturphilo- 
sophie was developed by him, the foundations of which had been first 
laid by Kant, whose views upon the nature of matter, as constituted 
by the continuous operation of attractive and repulsive forces, and 
not as merely filling space by its presence, like a geometric figure, 
were carried out and made systematic by Schelling. Although 
sympathising but little with the Schellingian speculation as a whole, 
Mr. Lewes, in his “ Biographical History of Philosophy,” admits 
that in the Naturphilosophie there are general principles which “ not 
only approach the conceptions of pure science, but have given a 
powerful stimulus to many scientific intellects. The general law of 
polarity, for instance, which he makes the law of universal nature, 
is seen illustrated in physics and chemistry.” The same may also be 
said of his generalisations on organic life. It was in this connection, 
in reference, namely, to his views on the universal principle of 
Identity or Indifference, which was to him the root and source of alt 
development in existence, whether on the subjective or the objectivd 
side, that Schelling made prominent his doctrine of Intellectual Intui- 
tion, which has been so much and we cannot but think so foolishly 
ridiculed by the late Sir William Hamilton. Meanwhile we 
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pass on to the third period or stage in the Schellingian specu- 
lations, which in distinction from (1) the Atheistic and (2) the 
Pantheistic, may be described as the Monotheistic. Here, it may 
be said, Schelling sought the medium point between the All and 
the Nothing, or the One. He did not deny or exclude Pan- 
theism, but correcting and modifying it by a doctrine of Freedom, 
he sought to show how the Pantheism of Spinoza himself became 
transformed and elevated under the influence of modern Idealism. 
As in the Wissenschaftslehre, the Non-Ego was regarded as un- 
Reason, and in the Identity-system it was viewed as Reason—only 
quantitatively different from the reason in the Ego—so in the 
Monotheistic, or latest system of Schelling, the Non-Ego, or Objective 
or Nature side of existence, was the lower stage of Reason, called into 
being by the Divine Freedom—what has been called unripe intelli- 
gence furnishing the point of transition to the higher Reason; or, 
as it has also been designated, irrational Reason. 

From these purely general indications of the successive steps in 
Schelling’s philosophical development, it will, perhaps, be gathered 
that this philosopher, whatever the ultimate fate of his peculiar specu- 
lations, must always continue to occupy a prominent place in the 
movement of philosophical thought. It was his misfortune to outlive 
his early fame, and to see his own system of thought, which in the first 
decade of the century held supreme sway in Germany, supplanted 
by the Hegelian; and although he outlived Hegel by nearly a 
quarter of a century, and devoted his later years to excogitating a 
system expressly designed to overthrow the Hegelian, it must be 
admitted that the attempt has met with slight success. The 
truth is, the early development of Schelling was much too swift and 
splendid to be durable. When still in his teens, he claimed the 
attention and excited the interest of the philosophical world, by a 
brilliant reconstruction of the Fichtean doctrine ; and by the time 
he was five-and-twenty, he had attracted the eyes of all the thinking 
portion of Germany, while his speculations on the Philosophy of 
Nature took firm possession of the philosophical class. Perhaps it 
was owing to this too early development that he never gave himself 
time to ground his philosophy on a firm foundation. Had he been 
able to turn Kant or Fichte to such good account as Hegel did, he 
might have accomplished the great work which it was left to the 
latter to do; but in his restlessness and impatience, ever striving to 
reconstruct new edifices, instead of digging deep down to find first of 
all a sure foundation, he failed to estimate aright the indispensable 
need for a form and method which it is Hegel’s glory to have 
supplied. Sometimes, indeed, he appears to have discerned what 
was required ; for in one of his prefaces, published in 1809, we find 
him promising the complete development of a mode of view which 
would ‘set at rest the disputed questions of the hour. But while 
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Schelling promised, and made a brilliant show in the world, his 
companion and friend, who was his senior by five years, was quietly 
and Jaboriously working, and was able to announce by-and-by the 
transformation of philosophy under guidance of a new method, which, 
as the only true method, was identical with the subject-matter with 
which it had to do. He claimed, indeed, that the method or the 
form was the contents or matter, and that the Dialectic which was 
actually in the latter was the spring of its development. Accepting 
from Schelling “the absolute contents (inhalt) of Philosophy,” 
Hegel sought to supply “ the absolute form ;” and there can be little 
doubt that this was suggested to him by the form or method adopted 
by Fichte in the Wissenschaftslehre, in which Thesis, Antithesis, 
and Synthesis correspond with the Hegelian trilogy, which is the 
kernel of the Dialectic. Fora long period Schelling and Hegel were 
close friends and feliow-labourers, co-editors at Jena of a philoso- 
phical journal; and at that time Hegel devoted himself to the 
elucidation and development of the Schellingian system. As early, 
however, as 1801, in Hegel’s treatise supplied to the journal referred 
to, on the “ Difference of the Fichtean and Schellingian Systems,” 
we find traces which indicate that, even perhaps unconsciously, Hegel 
was working himself out of the Schellingian mode of thought. In 
the treatise on “ Faith and Knowledge,” published in 1802, there is 
a decided separation from Schelling, when Hegel affirms that Spirit 
is higher than Nature ; because Schelling had proclaimed that Tran- 
scendental Idealism and Nature-philosophy were the two poles of the 
Absolute Indifference, and as such were of absolutely equal rank. 
And in another place, in subordinating to qualitative Indifference 
that quantitative Indifference whicn Schelling assigned to the Abso- 
lute, Hegel plainly manifested a growing divergence from his friend. 
Michelet has also recorded that he had it from Hegel himself that 
he had outgrown both the Kantian and the Fichtean stand-points, 
while Schelling still recognised himself as within the limits of 
subjective Idealism. 

The recent publication of the correspondence of Schelling will 
perhaps help to revive some little interest in the life-work of the 
philosopher. Shortly after his death, which took place in 1854 at 
Ragaz, in Switzerland, in the seventy-ninth year of his age, the task 
of collecting and publishing all his works which he had entrusted to 
his two sons was begun, and a series of volumes was issued at in- 
tervals until the fourteenth and last was published in 1861. These 
contain not only all that Schelling had printed during his own life- 
time, but also four volumes of his Lectures on the Philosophy of 
Mythology and the Philosophy of Revelation, which had been 
delivered in Berlin, and in which was fully explained the final form 
of the Schellingian system. In addition there were also a number of 
very interesting and valuable works which had been prepared by 
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the philosopher and never published. Some of these, such as the 
“Weltalter,” were written as long ago as 1812-15. The “ Weltalter” 
was indeed repeatedly announced, and part of it was even printed, 
but for some unexplained reason Schelling abandoned his intention of 
publishing it, and it only appeared after his death. Indeed, next to 
the early exuberant productiveness of Schelling’s youth, the most re- 
markable circumstance in his career, perhaps, was his prolonged silence 
after 1812. With the exception of two small treatises, he published 
nothing during all the years in which the star of Hegel was in the 
ascendant, although, as the works found among his manuscripts prove, 
he was following intently the course of the Hegelian speculation. 
There is no evidence for the somewhat uncharitable assumption that 
his silence was the effect of a dread of Hegel, and was only broken on 
the death of the latter when and because he could no longer reply. 
For although Schelling did attack the Hegelian system with great 
vigour and polemical keenness shortly after Hegel’s death, he still 
continued to refrain from giving to the public the most weighty 
and important of his philosophical polemics against Hegelianism. 
He had probably lived to regret the too hasty manner in which he 
had come before the public in his youth, and was resolved not to 
repeat the same fault in his mature years. Experience, too, of the 
fluctuations to which his thought had been liable may well have 
made him more distrustful of his conclusions than it was formerly 
his habit to be. But although many in Germany, glorying in the 
triumph of the Hegelian movement, had come to regard Schelling 
as superannuated, he was very far from being so. He was devoting 
his leisure at Munich to the reconstruction of his philosophy, and to 
harmonising it with those movements of German thought with which 
he most deeply sympathised, especially with the movement towards 
the restoration of the Christian faith in opposition to the prevalent 
Rationalism of his time. Called to Berlin on the accession of King 
William IV., in 1841, he occupied the chair of philosophy there for 
a few years ; and although he resigned his professorship, he continued 
to reside in the Prussian capital, where, we are told, the old man 
eloquent was reverenced as a philosophical patriarch, and his society, 
like that of Humboldt’s, was eagerly sought by savans and thinkers. 
Amongst others, such men as Bunsen and Neander cherished 
the warmest affection and esteem for him, and he was surrounded 
by a circle of devoted admirers up to the last. 

The preparation of a biography had been committed to his son, 
Frederick Schelling, who had completed a considerable portion of it 
when he unfortunately died in the year 1863. The two hundred 
pages or so of the biography thus prepared were published last year, 
and along with them the first instalment of the philosopher’s cor- 
respondence. The task of editing the letters and continuing the 
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life was entrusted by Schelling’s representatives to Professor Plitt, of 
Erlangen, whom we cannot greatly compliment on the manner in 
which he has accomplished his task so far. A second volume has 
since appeared (some months ago), and in it, as in the first, there 
are a number of curious and valuable letters, which was to be 
expected, seeing that among his correspondents were Goethe, Schiller, 
Fichte, Hegel, the Schlegels, Windischmann, Eschenmayer, Schubert, 
and many more. Professor Plitt, however, appears to have exercised no 
discretion in rejecting what might have been dispensed with, and 
accordingly, while he only supplies a few connecting pages in con- 
tinuance of the biography, he has caused to be printed a number of 
letters which are of little or no general interest. The consequence is 
that the second volume only takes us to the year 1820; and at the 
least, one, if not two volumes, additional will be required if the 
remainder of the correspondence is at all equal in proportion to what 
has been already printed. As it is, we may also say that the life of 
Schelling remains to be yet written, as these volumes give only the 
materials for a biography, the only complete biographical portion 
being the fragment left by the philosopher’s son. A rapid glance at 
the life of Schelling as recorded in these volumes may not be altogether 
destitute of interest. ; 

Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph Von Schelling was a native of Leonberg, 
—which was also the birth-place, or very near the birth-place, of the 
distinguished astronomer Keppler,'—a small country town in Wiirtem- 
berg, situated in a fertile valley surrounded by meadows and fruitful 
fields, with the outskirts of the Black Forest visible on the far southern 
horizon, and about three miles from Stuttgart, the birth-place of 
Hegel. He was:born on the 27th of January, 1775, and was on 
both sides of clerical extraction. His grandfather had been a 
clergyman in Unterweissach, near Backnang, and died at Wildbad 
in 1738; and at the time of Schelling’s birth his father was 
second pastor (Diaconus) in Leonberg, to which place he had come 
from Stuttgart. While private tutor in the family of the court 
chaplain, Johann Christian Storr, in Stuttgart, he made the acquaint- 
ance of his future wife, for among the friends of Storr was Rieger, 
the son of a much-admired preacher of his day, whose only daughter, 
Regina Dorothea, married Wilhelm Jeremias Jakob Cless, town 
parson of Stuttgart, from which marriage sprung Schelling’s mother. 
She was married to the elder Schelling on the 12th November, 1771, 
the year the latter was called as Diaconus to Leonberg. Thus, on 
both sides the future philosopher was closely bound up with clerical 
families. The manner of thought of both families is described as 


(1) Keppler was really born at Magstatt, in the neighbourhood of Leonberg, but was 
removed to the latter place when only a year old, and described himself in his works 
as a Leonbergensem. 
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of that old type of Suabian piety of which at that period the leading 
representatives were the Riegers, the Storrs, and the Roos’s. In 
their scientific tendencies these men were disciples of Bengel, whose 
contemporary and friend the elder Rieger had been, and whose 
scholarly and critical habits of mind had in great measure saved the 
Church in Wiirtemberg from the injurious influences of the fervidly 
pietistic Moravians. What attracted them in Bengel was his 
acute and profound appreciation of thorough Biblical scholarship, 
which, joined to an intense love of the classics, has been the means 
of giving to the world that simple yet deep interpretation of Scrip- 
ture which Bengel has left in the “Gnomon.” This spirit of philo- 
sophical criticism in Bengel attracted powerfully the father of 
Schelling, who had no love for those theosophic views which dis- 
tinguished some of Bengel’s followers, amongst others Special- 
Superintendent Faber, of Neuffen, his brother-in-law. It seems 
probable that the young Schelling early became acquainted with his 
uncle’s opinions, and we may find here one at least of the influences 
which fostered in him the tendency to mysticism and theosophy that 
was afterwards to become so powerful. The father of the young philo- 
sopher was a man of quiet retiring habits and sober reticent character, 
not easily excited by a religion of the feelings, and too intent on the 
intricacies of Biblical criticism and upon his linguistic studies to be 
made the prey of evangelical mysticism. His special line of study was 
Oriental literature, and he was the instructor in Arabic, Syrian, He- 
brew, and Chaldee, of the afterwards distinguished professor of Oriental 
languages, Schnurrer, who in turn became the teacher and friend of 
the younger Schelling at Tiibingen. The father of the philosopher 
was more of a scholar than a thinker, and was more given to the 
study of the Greek versions of the Apocryphal books of the Old 
Testament than fruitful in ideas, or capable of taking any prominent 
part in political or ecclesiastical life. Schelling’s mother is described 
as a woman of attractive, but simple and unpretending manners, of 
slight figure, with pure complexion and regular features. ‘The 
little Fritz was her first-born, and most resembled her; he had the 
blue eyes of his mother, while his brothers and sisters inherited the 
brown eyes of their father.” 

The Schellings had been six years in Leonberg when the father 
was called to the office of Cloister-professor and preacher at Beben- 
hausen, where accordingly they proceeded. Formerly a Cistercian 
abbacy, Bebenhausen was new used as a place for training young 
theologians, who were educated there from their sixteenth year up 
to their admission to the Stipendium at Tiibingen, free of cost. 


‘‘ Although only a league from Stuttgart, the Cloister lay in great seclusion, 
in a retired green valley on each side of which rose a ridge of hills wooded to 
the top, and the Cloister buildings were reached after a few steps out of the 
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copse. The place was composed of but a small number of houses, which 
were situated over or behind each other. The Cloister itself, with the relative 
buildings and the church, filled the innermost or farthest back space ; separated 
from this by a wall were the agricultural buildings and the dwellings of most of 
the Cloister-guild; outside, again, separated by a wall and door, stood some 
small houses, and below was a very large one, full of huntingequipments. The 
woods round Bebenhausen formed part of a great complea of woods, the Schén- 
buch, wherein were held frequent large hunts, These three complexes were 
again surrounded by a wall and door, so that anyone wishing to enter the 
Cloister proper must, notwithstanding the small number of the houses composing 
the whole, pass through three doors.” 


The entire aspect of the place was striking, the Cloister being built 
in the medizval style, with its ornamental Gothic church. The young 
Schelling was very fond of Bebenhausen, and when some thirteen or 
fourteen years old he wrote a history of the Cloister, in which we see 
his keen interest in it and in the inscriptions in the church, in the 
cross-walks, and the Flagellatorium. The greater portion of his 
childhood and early youth was passed in this place, and we are told 
that at this period he delighted in solitude, and fed his love of nature 
by contemplating the surrounding woods, and feasting his eyes, as he 
phrased it, on the noble prospect. 

Schelling received his first. lessons at the small school at Beben- 
hausen, and when about eight years of age began to make acquaint- 
ance with the classical languages. As there was, however, no Latin 
school in the place, he was in his tenth year sent to Niirtingen, where 
he stayed with his uncle Késtlin, who was married to the sister of 
Schelling’s mother. At Niirtingen, where the little Fritz was taken 
by his mother in the spring of 1785, he displayed great quickness 
in the acquisition of both Latin and Greek, so much so that only a 
year after being put to school there, the master declared him to be 
so far in advance of the other pupils that he could learn no more in 
his school. Accordingly, although fully two years below the age at 
which boys usually entered the Cloister, his futher had him placed 
among the seventeen and eighteen-year-old seminarists, to receive 
instruction along with them. The latter were naturally disdainful 
of the little boy of only eleven years sitting on the same benches 
with them; but he soon justified his position by his attainments. 
When only thirteen, his Latin exercises manifested a thoroughness 
of grammatical knowledge and a freedom of style such as were 
seldom witnessed among the boys even at the end of their course ; 
and his intimate familiarity with both Latin and Greek authors was 
testified both by his prose and his verses. His biographer speaks 
of Schelling as exemplifying the beneficial effects of a thorough 
classical training. The region of philology became familiar to him, 
“and after he had sunk the roots of his mind so deep in the ground 
of Roman and Grecian antiquity he might be sure that whatever he 
undertook, or wherever in the kingdom of knowledge he turned 
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himself, he would not labour in vain.”” The proficiency of the young 
scholar in Latin versification must indeed have been great if he 
could, as is alleged, write down in Latin hexameters anything 
dictated to him in German. Nor was he less devoted in his study of 
Greek, while he exercised himself in Hebrew and even in Arabic. 

After a longer residence in the Bebenhausen Cloister than 
was customary, his youth being a barrier to his entrance to the 
University, his father in 1790 applied to have his Fritz enrolled in 
the Promotion to the Stipendium at Tiibingen. Pupils were moved 
up from the Cloister schools to the University according as vacancies 
occurred in the foundations, and as a number of students had been 
expelled for improper conduct, there was this year a Promotion from 
the school at Denkendorf, a Cloister-school similar to that of Beben- 
hausen. Schelling’s father applied to have him enrolled in this 
Promotion, but as he was still two or three years below the fixed age, 
the Consistory at first hesitated to allow it. At last, however, on 
application at Stuttgart, the request was granted, and on the 18th 
October, Schelling set out, along with several grammar-school boys 
belonging to Stuttgart, to join the promotion consisting of twelve 
students. The theological college of Tiibingen to which he was 
going, and which was called the S¢ift (or monastery), was beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Neckar; but the inside was not so 
attractive as the outside. The students lived under the immediate 
charge of the professors and tutors in the little dark smoky rooms of 
what had formerly been an Augustine monastery. In Tiibingen the 
students formed quite a peculiar class, and were known in the town 
as the Stiftler, or, on account of their student garb, die Schwarze. 
Rosenkranz tells us that Hegel had little love for the place, being 
repelled by the monastic character and the pedantry of the theological 
college. 

At this time it seemed not unlikely that Schelling might follow 
his father’s example and become a learned Orientalist. But before 
leaving Bebenhausen he had begun to read philosophy—Plato among 
the ancients, and Leibnitz of the moderns. The earliest work in 
philosophy which he perused was “ Feder’s Logik und Metaphysik,” 
which was given him by Reuchlin, his master and patron at Beben- 
hausen. This book, he said long afterwards, filled him with the 
deepest sadness, as he fancied he did not understand it, since what 
he did understand appeared to be too trivial to constitute the real 
meaning of the work. He gathered courage, however, when a little 
later he received the “ Leibnitzian Aphorisms” from the same teacher, 
and thought he might yet learn something of philosophy. At 
Tiibingen his studies were mainly in Biblical criticism, at the first 
under Schnurrer, whom we mentioned above, who exercised a powerful 
influence over him, and perhaps retarded his exclusive devotion to 
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philosophy. The philosophical professors at Tiibingen at that time 
—Bék and Abel—were not men of any considerable power. 

At this period the early events of the first French revolution were 
exciting the minds of generous young men everywhere, and we are 
not astonished to find both Schelling and Hegel, who were now 
together at Tiibingen, sharing the common enthusiasm, and planting 
trees of freedom on the banks of the Neckar while they exchanged 
vows of eternal friendship. The students also held meetings at 
which orations in praise of liberty were delivered, and songs of 
freedom sung which had been translated from the French. Among 
the latter was the Marseillaise, the translation of which brought the 
Herzog to the University to discover the culprit. Schelling was 
the suspected party, but his frank and fearless bearing produced 
so pleasant an impression on the Herzog that he was satisfied 
with administering a general reprimand, and did not prosecute the 
inquiry. 

The career of the student at Tiibingen consisted of a two years’ 
philosophical and a three years’ theological course. The first was 
usually closed by obtaining the dignity of Master in Philosophy, to 
win which it was requisite to take part in one of the public disputa- 
tions held in the autumn. The professors drew up a programme, or 
prepared theses that were afterwards printed with the names on the 
title-page of the students who engaged to defend them. When the 
student in an exceptional case prepared his own treatise, it was custo- 
mary for the professor under whose presidency the dissertation was 
defended, to append a postscript in testimony of the authorship, with 
a judgment on the treatise. Schelling prepared his own dissertation, 
which he afterwards defended, and which it would seem he wrote in 
a few days. It was on the origin of evil, and the testimony of 
Schnurrer to its learning and ingenuity was of the most flattering 
character. This treatise, which is in Latin, is printed in the first 
volume of Schelling’s collected works, and is certainly an extra- 
ordinary production for a boy of seventeen, remarkable alike for the 
research and variety of knowledge, the critical acumen, and the 
evident traces of independent thinking which it contains. In it he 
draws largely on Kant, shows considerable familiarity with Leibnitz, 
a prepossession for Lucretius, and great reverence for Herder. 
During the first two years of Schelling’s stay in Tiibingen, his 
tendency was critico-theological, or philosophico-religious, and even 
then he was striving to lay the foundations of a philosophy of religion 
in the light of the new ideas of Kant, Lessing, and Herder. 

The first published production of Schelling’s pen illustrates this 
tendency. It was a discussion of the general subject of Myths, and 
was printed in Paulus’ philosophico-theological magazine, The Ie- 
morabilia, in 1793. By this time Hegel had left Tibingen, and 
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gone to be a tutor in Switzerland; but we find him writing to his 
friend, congratulating him on finding him “ in his old paths, explain- 
ing important theological ideas, and more and more helping to extir- 
pate the old leaven.” From what Hegel says in this and other 
letters, it is plain that Schelling was looked upon as a champion 
of the Aufklérung, a pioneer of a learned Rationalism, to the 
great disappointment of his early friends, who had expected to find 
him fighting valiantly in the lists of orthodoxy. The treatise on 
Myths attracted much attention, and the young critic was warmly 
applauded by Paulus, who intimated to him that the pages of his 
magazine were henceforth open to his contributions. More than forty 
years thereafter the same treatise received honour from Strauss, 
who, in the introduction to his “ Leben Jesu,” refers to it as having 
directed special attention to the natural and simple elements in the 
origin of myths. But although Schelling preceded Strauss in adopt- 
ing the Myth-theory, which he applied to the interpretation of the 
New Testament, there was a marked distinction between him and 
Strauss. Schelling always insisted that however much legendary 
matter there may have been in the Gospel narratives, yet the history 
of Christianity was unintelligible, unless it were admitted that there 
was “a divine kernel in the life of Jesus,” round which the legends 
formed themselves. The historical reality of Christ’s resurrection, 
Schelling maintained, could alone explain the change wrought in the 
minds of the disciples of Jesus after the Crucifixion, elevating them 
to that higher spirituality which thenceforth characterised them and 
transformed their whole personalities. The fact of the Resurrection 
had made the entire history of Christianity, which could never have 
been produced by “all the miracles that were afterwards heaped on 
that one head.” Perhaps it was the influence of Storr, and the effects 
of his early religious training, which prevented him from proceeding 
to the full extreme of the Rationalism of that period. 

In the spring of 1794, however, Schelling definitely laid aside his 
critical and theological studies, and devoted himself, while yet a youth 
of nineteen, wholly to philosophy, which had been more and more 
engrossing his thoughts. It was now three years since he had 
first read Kant’s “ Kritik der Reinen Vernunft,” and although not 
much impressed by it at first, its interest had grown deeper for him 
ever since, especially in the form which Fichte had imparted to the 
Kantian philosophy. It is recorded that he used to gather together 
a small select number of students in the Stift at Tiibingen, and 
explain Kant to them. He was not, therefore, wholly unprepared 
when he appeared before the world in 1794 as a philosophical critic, 
in his treatise, “‘ On the Possibility of a Form in Philosophy in Gene- 
ral.” This, as we have already intimated, was purely Fichtean in 
its stand-point and principles, although Schelling himself declared 
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that he was led to the principles therein expounded by the study of the 
“ Kritik of Pure Reason,” and therefore independently of Fichte, 
whom, nevertheless, he recognised as the true continuator of Kant. 
The little work was forwarded to Fichte, who showed his estimation of 
it by afterwards printing extracts from it in the second edition of his 
“ Begriff iiber der Wissenschaftslehre,” and spoke of Schelling as 
having stood at the cradle of the W. L. 

The next philosophical writing of Schelling was entitled, “ Of the 
Ego, as Principle of Philosophy, or upon the Unconditioned in 
Human Knowledge,” which was written early in 1795, and was still 
wholly Fichtean, although little is said in it of the author of Subjec- 
tive Idealism, the sole reference to him being an indirect one in a 
passage in which he is spoken of as the man who was capable in these 
days of introducing the full light of science. At this period Schel- 
ling was studying Spinoza closely, for we find him writing to Hegel, 
«“ Am Dreikénigsabend, 1795,” that he was busy on an Ethik d la 
Spinoza, which would elucidate the highest principles of philosophy, 
and reconcile by uniting in one practical and theoretical philosophy. 
This letter opens with affectionate greeting—* Hier meiner Hand, 
alter Freund! Wir wollen uns nimmer fremd werden ! ”—a pre- 
diction which was unhappily to be subsequently falsified before many 
years. He says he has now quite abandoned theology. “I live and 
move in philosophy. Philosophy is not yet completed. Kant has 
supplied the results; the premises are still lacking. And who can 
understand results without premises? A Kant may; but what of 
the common multitude? The last time Fichte was here he said that 
one must have the genius of Socrates to penetrate Kant. I find this 
daily more and more.” He goes on to speak of Fichte’s “ Grund- 
lage,” recently published. ‘ Happy shall I be,” he concludes, “if I 
am one of the first to greet the new hero, Fichte, in the land of 
truth! Blessings on the great man! he will complete the work.” 

The tendency to widen out the subjective principle of Fichte, and 
to supplement the Ego with the Substance of Spinoza, was being 
developed. Fichte, he says, enlivened, quickened, excited him ; 
Spinoza quieted and subdued him. He wrote to Fichte that he was 
a Spinozist; but his Spinozism bore the form of Idealism. The 
absolute Substance of Spinoza was not a barren Monas of objectivity, 
but the living, universal Ego, the fount and origin of all reality. 
Spinozism was Dogmatism, the one pole. Its opposite pole was 
Criticism or Idealism ; and the first did not exclude the second, but 
each was complementary to the other. The two poles are not yet 
united. This was only to be done afterwards by the principle of 
absolute Identity. But in one of the letters on Dogmatism and 
Criticism we have a distinct vorschein of the future system of Identity, 
a circumstance which seems to me to dispose of Dr. Stirling’s 
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suggestion (following Haym), in his “Secret of Hegel,” that this 
later development, in which the Absolute was the MNeutrum of 
Subjectivity and Objectivity, was due to the suggestion of Hegel, in 
conversation with Schelling, early in 1801. Yet here, nearly six 
years before, we have a distinct indication of the future Schellingian 
development.’ ; 

While at Tiibingen, Schelling’s sole recreation consisted in taking 
walks and rambles, and he had few companions. The year after he 
went there his parents had left Bebenhausen, and his chief student- 
friends had gone from Tibingen in the autumn of 1793; so that 
during the last two years of his college course his life was very much 
that of the solitary scholar. His most intimate friends were Hauber, 
Holderlin, Renz, and Hegel. Holderlin’s great love of Greek 
attracted Schelling, as it had done Hegel; and it used to be said 
that at that time there were only three students at Tiibingen who 
thoroughly knew Greek — Holderlin, Schelling, and Renz. The 
last, who had been Primus in his Promotion (as Schelling was 
in his), to which also Hegel and Hoélderlin had belonged, was 
regarded by Schelling as the most accomplished of all his acquaint- 
ances, and he used to say of him that he had never in his life met an 
abler man (einen talentvolleren Menschen). Hegel does not seem to 
have been remarkable at Tiibingen for profound knowledge of any 
special branch; but his acquaintance with modern literature, his 
shrewdness and worldly wisdom, and a kind of clever eclecticism, 
gave him an advantage over those brought up, like Schelling, in the 
quietness and simplicity of a cloister-school, and Hegel was regarded 
by those who knew him as one of the most intelligent, the quickest, 
and most capable heads, not only in the Sift, but anywhere in 
Germany. Their study of Kant drew Schelling and Hegel more 
closely together ; but as Hegel and the rest left Tiibingen before the 
close of Schelling’s course, the latter was left much to himself at that 
time, and felt very lonely. ‘It was a pleasant day for him,” we are 
told, “ when, shortly after Easter, 1795, Holderlin, on his way back 
from Jena, where he had heard Fichte lecture, visited him at Tiibingen. 
Schelling went with his friend on his way home to Niirtingen, and 
as they conversed upon philosophy, lamented that he was so far 
behind. On which Hoélderlin comforted him with the words, ‘Be 
satisfied ; thou art as far as Fichte; I have just heard him.’ ” 

Writing to Hegel early in 1795 on the subject of the moral proofs 
for the existence of a God as a Personal Being, Schelling remarks 
that for them— 

‘* The orthodox ideas of God no longer have existence for us. My reply (to the 


question, Is God Personal?) is, that we reach still FURTHER than to a Per- 
sonal Being. I have now become Spinozist. . . . . To Spinoza the world—the 





(1) I refer to the ninth letter (v. Schelling’s Sammtliche, vol. i. p. 327, e¢ s.). 
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object in absolute opposition to the subject—was ALL; to me it is the Ego. 
The real difference of the critical and dogmatic philosophy seems to me to con- 
sist in this, that the former starts from the absolute Ego (conditioned as yet by 
no object), the latter from the absolute object or Non-Ego. In its furthest 
consequences the last leads to Spinoza’s system, the first to the Kantian. 
Philosophy must start with the Unconditioned. The question is, Where is the 
Unconditioned—in the Ego or the Non-Ego? This point decided, all is decided. 
To me the highest principle of all philosophy is the pure absolute Ego—i.e., the 
Ego, in so far as it is mere Ego, not yet conditioned by objects, but set (or 
posited) by Freedom. The A. and O. of all philosophy is Freedom. The 
absolute Ego encloses an absolute sphere of absolute being: within the latter 
are formed finite spheres, which originate through limitation of the absolute 
sphere by an object (spheres of existence, theoretic philosophy). In the latter 
is pure conditionedness, and the Unconditioned leads (in it) to contradictions. 
But we ought to break through these limitations; 7.c., we ought to emerge out 
of the finite into the infinite sphere—practical philosophy. This necessitates 
the destruction of finiteness, and thereby conducts us to the supersensuous 
world. (Practical Reason accomplishes what was impossible to Theoretic Rea- 
son, weakened by the object.) But we can find in the latter nothing but our 
absolute Ego, for only this has described the infinite sphere. There is for 
us no supersensuous sphere, except that of the absolute Ego. God is nothing 
but the absolute Ego, the Ego so far as it has annihilated all things: in 
the theoretical philosophy also it is = O. Personality originates through 
unity of consciousness. Consciousness without object is impossible; but for 
God—.e., the absolute Ego—there is no object, else He would cease to be 
absolute :—Hence there is no Personal God, and our highest effort is the anni- 
hilation of our personality, transition to the absolute sphere of Being, which, 
however, is not possible to all eternity. Therefore, there is only practical 
approach to the absolute, and therefore, Immortality.” 


We translate this passage as it is interesting in reference to the 
opinions of the philosopher, and throws a clearer light on them than 
even his works themselves. As stated at the outset Schelling was 
assuredly in his first period as much of a scientific atheist as in his 
second he was a pantheist. The reservation of Immortality as a meta- 
physical doctrine shows, however, that his atheism was not neces- 
sarily irreligious; the denial of a Personal God was not because he 
believed God to be less than personal, but because he deemed Him 
to be far more. How ascribe passivity to absolute activity and free- 
dom? How confine universal being, the true essence of all being, 
within the bounds of personality ? 

In another letter, to Obereit, of 12th March, 1796, Schelling 
speaks of the popular idea of God as of a Being who is out of all 
being :-— 

‘* But the oldest and most sacred idea of philosophy,” he says, ‘‘ was, without 
doubt, the unchangeable Being lying at the base of all that exists. When 
philosophy and theology first shrieked out against Spinoza’s supposed atheism, 
men took refuge in a God out of all existing being, whose idea was nothing but 
a compositum of general abstractions. This idea (supported by Christianity and 
its sensuous mode of manifestation) had so taken possession of all minds, that 
men understood neither the old philosophers, Plato and Aristotle, nor the later 


Des Cartes, his disciples Spinoza, Malebranche, and still later the best inter- 
preters of Spinoza, Jacobi and Kant.” 


There is little worthy of remark in Hegel’s reply to the first letter 
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except the intimation that he expects from the new philosophy, of 
which Schelling is to him the highest representative, an ultimate 
transformation of the elements in the spheres of politics and prac- 
tical activity, and a general stimulus to human progress. He 
himself, he says, is yet but a learner trying to decipher Fichte, 
and Schelling’s writings have “cleared in the noblest and most 
satisfactory manner ”’ what previously had “swept before him dark 
and undeveloped.” Unless Hegel was an absolute hypocrite, he 
must at this time have felt himself in a subordinate position 
philosophically to Schelling, and it is quite as groundless to attribute 
this attitude to a desire to reap personal benefits from his intercourse 
with Schelling, who, as not being yet in any position of influence, 
could really do him no good, as to say that Schelling’s principle of 
Absolute Identity was surreptitiously stolen from Hegel’s conversa- 
tion. I have shown that the Absolute Identity was suggested so 
early as 1795, and the gradual evolution of the principle may be 
traced in his works—mainly in the “ Transcendental Idealismus,” 
though its full development was reserved for the “ Darstellung 
Meines Systems.” 

We have seen Schelling now as boy, pupil, and student; his next 
stage was that of tutor. The exertions of his father were successful 
in obtaining for him a situation as companion and tutor to the two 
young barons Riedesel, who were about to proceed to Leipzig to 
study, and whom Schelling joined at Stuttgart late in the autumn of 
1795. Ina letter to Hegel he declares that what mainly induced 
him to accept this position was the expectation that he would accom- 
pany his pupils to France and England; but the unsettled state of 
affairs, and the war between these countries, prevented this project 
from being carried out. However, he is glad to leave Wirtem- 
berg, and he will at all events go to Leipzig with the young barons, 
if, he says, no unreasonable conditions are imposed as to not being 
a democrat, an Aufkiirer, &e. A diary which he kept for the amuse- 
ment of his parents gives a full description of his travels with his 
pupils, and contains pleasant sketches of various places. Jena, to 
which he was so soon to be called as Professor, he says, is “a small 
and in parts detestably built little town, where one sees nothing but 
students, professors, and philisters. It lies romantically betwixt hills, 
and from Weimar appears beautifully situated. Unfortunately I did 
not meet many of the professors in Jena on whom I had mostly 
counted. Fichte, for instance, was in Halle ; he had expected to see 
me, but I came to Jena too soon, and could only remain a single day. 
On the other hand, I have seen and talked much with Schiller. But 
I could not remain with him long. It is astonishing how timid this 
distinguished writer is in conversation. He is shy, and drops his 
eyes ; what is one to do beside him? His shyness makes still more 
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shy the person with whom he is conversing. The man who in 
writing disposes of language in the most despotic manner, is in con- 
versation frequently perplexed about the smallest word, and is obliged 
to take refuge in French when German fails. I do not know whether 
this may be peculiar to a first meeting. If it is not, I would prefer 
a page of Schiller the writer to an hour’s talk with Schiller the con- 
versationist. Schiller can say nothing uninteresting, but what he 
does say seems to cost effort. One shrinks from putting him in this 
position.” At Weimar, where he had been before coming to Jena, 
Schelling had expected to see Herder and Wieland, but was disap- 
pointed. At Darmstadt he dined with the heir-apparent of the 
dukedom, and was introduced to several scholars, and he gives an 
amusing description of Probst Teller, who had come from Berlin, “a 
little lively man, with red face, thick calves, and a fashionable bob- 
wig,” but in whom he saw nothing else particular, although he was 
a “ famous man.” 

During the first half-year he spent in Leipzig, Schelling attended 
lectures in physics and mathematics, and also gave some attention to 
chemistry. These studies connecting themselves with his speculative 
views, determined him towards a philosophy of nature, of which the 
first idea had been suggested by the works of Kant. In his treatise 
on the Ego he had identified as one in essence the causality of - 
external nature with the causality of the empirical Ego. The only 
corrective of the one-sided Idealism of the rigid Kantian was to be 
found in a genuine speculative Physics, a thought which we find 
was not, even at this period, confined to Schelling, but was dimly 
present to some of his older contemporaries. In a paper written by him 
towards the close of 1796 or the beginning of 1797, and which was 
published in Miethammer’s Journal—a “General Survey of the Latest 
Philosophical Literature ”— it is not difficult to trace the roots and 
first foreshadowings of the later systems of Transcendental Idealism 
and Philosophy of Nature, which were finally reconciled in one scheme 
in which the Absolute was identity of Subject and Object. Ego, or 
Spirit, which is infinite activity, by its own self-limitation becomes 
object to itself, and thereby producing the finite is self-conscious ; 
self-conscionsness being only realised through the variety and differ- 
ence of object and subject. The Ego is thus involved in an endless 
process; for it no sooner makes itself object to itself through the 
duplicity of action (endlessly affirming and continuously negating) 
resultant in intuition, than it again proceeds beyond till again 
stopped in the same way: and this process is not confined to the 
inner sphere, but finds in outer nature a reproduction of its own 


history. 














“<The steady and certain progress of nature to organisation,” says Schelling 
in the work last named, “reveals plainly a regular impulse, which, working, 
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as it were, with raw matter, now conquers, now is conquered, at one time in a 
more free, at another in a more confined, form. It is the universal spirit 
of nature that variously fashions the raw matter. From the moss-braid, in 
which there is scarcely a trace of organisation, up to the noble figure which 
seems to have cast off the chains of matter, one impulse rules, which seeks to 
produce, after one and the same ideal of design, one and the same original 
image, infinitely striving to express the pure form of our spirit.” 

And again— 

‘The outer world lies open before us, in order that we may again find in it 
the history of the spirit.” 

It would appear to have been the expression of these views which 
led to Schelling’s call to a professor’s chair in Jena. In 1797, 
having continued a diligent student of natural science in the interval, 
he wrote his first distinctly natural-philosophical work, which he 
called “Ideas to a Philosophy of Nature,” and in which he sought 
to show that the system of nature is the system of our spirit. Nature 
is visible spirit—spirit is invisible nature, and the object of the 
treatise was to make this manifest. It is in this work that Schel- 
ling identifies light and heat, maintaining that the last is only a 
modification of the first. His second work in the same line of enquiry 
was published in Hamburg in 1798, and was entitled, “Of the 
World-Soul: a hypothesis of the higher physics, to explain universal 
organism.” In it he traces a universal dualism in nature made up of 
a positive and negative, and distinguishing a primary and secondary 
force. “ But these two forces lead, whether they are in union or in 
conflict, to the idea of an organising principle building the world .up 
to a system. Perhaps this is what the ancients meant by the World- 
Soul.” As expressed in a later work, Schelling endeavoured to show 
that in inorganic nature the same process rules as in the organic. 
The general idea of the Naturphilosophie was the idea of the self- 
construction of Nature. There was in it no death, no inert mass; all 
was life and activity, an activity which was self-activity, and which 
ultimately resolved itself into the original spontaneity of the Ego. 
The Naturphilosophie passed through several stages; but a satis- 
factory Philosophy of Nature can only be possible after a full dis- 
covery, through observation and induction, of the secrets of Nature 
and Life. Undoubtedly, however, Schelling exhibited remarkable 
acuteness in foreshadowing some of the most important of these. 
And in his old age nothing gave him greater pleasure than any dis- 
covery that showed life, or affinity with life, in the phenomena of 
Nature. His son records the lively joy with which he welcomed 
Daguerre’s invention, which was the earliest stage of the photographic 
art. In connection with this portion of my subject the following 
estimate of the Naturphilosophie may be of interest— 

‘‘Schelling’s Nature-philosophy, or speculative physics, is the one great 
original idea that has made its appearance in the field of free speculation in 
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Germany since the publication of Kant’s chief works. Tere, for the first time 
since the new formation of the natural sciences, was the entire sphere of physics 
contemplated at one glance, and especially this science, freed from that ground 
failing which is most correctly expressed in Kant’s Kritik of the teleological 
Judgment as philosophical principle ; the organism is not controlled nor deduced 
from the special immanent laws of the doctrine of nature; but one must, in 
regard to it, betake oneself to a teleology according to ideas. Schelling was 
the first to rescue belief in the unity of the system of nature from the dreams of 
the enthusiast, and clearly developed the fundamental principle that the world 
is an organic whole under natural laws. Thereby he placed the organism 
which almost always remained a heavy drag on physics in its very centre, and 
made it the abiding principle of the whole.” 


It was in the winter of 1800 that Schelling composed the 
“Transcendental Idealism,” deemed by some his greatest work, the 
object of which was to exhibit the cqual truth of both the Natur- 
philosophie and the system of Subjective Idealism. The latter was 
essentially the system of Fichte ; but Schelling extended the sphere 
of the Ego’s activity in the former, and instead of constructing 
everything from one act of the Ego, constructed all through a 
gradual self-evolving process. The Ego sets or places itself in 
nature, and continues to do so through a series of ascending steps 
till it recognises itself as Ego, in the consciousness of man. The 
early steps are the result of a blind unconscious activity, above 
which the Ego gradually rises until at last the objective world and 
intelligence appear as opposed to each other in consciousness. 
Transcendental Idealism is the history of consciousness coming to 
itself; for it is by philosophy that the Ego is able to retrace the 
course of its own construction. But when this process was traced 
through Nature, and the human consciousness was seen to be only a 
stage in its development, it became clear that it was no longer the 
merely subjective Ego of man (as with Fichte) that was concerned. 
It was now manifest that Egohood or Subject-Objectivity was 
universal form, or principle, and that the process need not even begin 
in the human consciousness. Thus Schelling was led to pass from 
the Subjective to the Transcendental or Absolute Ego, which is neither 
exclusively man’s nor nature’s, but the Ego in itself, which sought 
itself in uature, and came to itself in human consciousness. Pure 
Subject-Object was thus, even in the Transcendental Idealism, the 
Absolute of Schelling—how otherwise could he have attained the 
idea that it is not by one individual act (as with Fichte), but through 
a series of successive acts or steps that the Ego develops itself? 
Egohood cannot, then, exist only in man’s consciousness; it is no 
longer individual alone, but general. In a hitherto unprinted manu- 
script, Schelling writes that although man is the only being who 
can say, “Iam,” it does not follow that he should say, “I alone am.” 
The dubiety lies in this, that the verb “ to be” is affirmed of the Ego 
in the first person. This dubiety disappears when one says, ‘ Ego 1s,” 
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for the being so affirmed may be in another as well as in the human 
Ego. At the outset Schelling was with Fichte in starting from the 
pure subject, because there alone was the act of self-affirmation, the 
pure form of the Ego, discoverable. ‘“ But the second step was now 
this: to take the Ego out of that higher Potenz which it has reached 
in human consciousness, to unclothe it of this Pofenz, to return 
with it to the first steps of its being where it is nothing more than 
pure objective subject-object.” Nature is the sphere of the 
Aussersichsein of the Ego, and the history of nature is the record of 
the return of the Ego bei-sich-sein from its self-estrangement. The 
Ideal Philosophy exhibits the construction of the subject-object 
rising step over step to consciousness. Naturphilosophie manifests 
the subject-object constructing itself in Nature. No doubt, even in 
the Transcendental Idealism, this was still only the Ego taken 
from its own intuition, and posited as external consciousness; and 
it was a later step to place the universal subject-object (without 
relation to the subject-object of consciousness) as a pure principle of 
Reason. But it was in harmony with the entire course of the 
Schellingian speculation, which was a gradual breaking-loose from 
the individual and subjective form of the Ego, to affirm, as the final 
result pure subject-object, the universal Thought or Reason, as 
absolute identity of subject and object. He was ever searching for 
a universal system—Fichte’s principle, he said, was too narrow an 
instrument to bring out all the melody—explaining external nature, 
the inner life of consciousness, history, religion, and art ; and for that 
a broad foundation was required. The idea of Nature as the other of 
Spirit, of Thought as bei-sich-sein forced by its own inner necessity 
to estrange itself from itself, to place itself ausser-sich-sein in order 
again to return to itself, may sound Hegelian; but Schelling said it 
all before Hegel. It was a natural development throughout from 
the subjective principle of the Wissenchaftslehre, which Schelling first 
brought into wider references by connecting it with a philosophy of 
Nature. Then, having developed both branches, he sought to 
reconcile them under the Absolute Identity of Subject and Object. I 
return now to the biography. 

It was in the summer of 1796 that Schelling visited Leipzig, as 
we have seen, with his two pupils, and while there we find him 
much distressed at the condition of the Fatherland, and denouncing 
in his letters German princes, whom he accused of leaguing them- 
selves with the French against their own people. He mourns over 
the non-assembly of the Wiirtemberg Landtag, and indignantly asks, 
“ Shall we sink again into the old sleep, to be once more slaughtered 
and shorn like sheep?” But though full of patriotic anxiety, he is 
personally happy, in good health, and in full intellectual activity. 
In the spring of 1797 he visited Berlin, and is charmed with “ the 
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elevated tone of socicty, and the manly spirit visible in all.” While 
thus enjoying himself, his father was making anxious efforts to 
secure a professorship for his son; and the prospect’ of a vacancy in 
Tiibingen excited the paternal hopes and desires strongly. ‘ I am 
not suited for theology,” writes Schelling, who was much less san- 
guine about Tiibingen ; “for I have not been orthodox enough. But 
if I do not get Bék’s place (in Tiibingen) adicu to the Fatherland,” 
by which he meant Wiirtemberg. But it was in Jena, and not 
Tiibingen, that he was destined to commence his public career ; and 
when the prospect first opens, Schelling immediately wishes to pro- 
ceed there, confident that he will, at least, collect a number of 
students to listen to him, and win as much applause as will bear 
back his fame to his native state. Fichte had just gone from Jena 
for a time, and had left behind some 200 or 300 students, who 
were sure to attach themselves to Schelling. While his father, eager 
to retain his son in Wurtemberg, was making diligent application for 
the Tiibingen post, and writing to Schnurrer that his son would 
rather have an Ertraordindriat at Tiibingen than the Ordinariat at 
Jena, Schelling was, somewhat unexpectedly, called to the latter 
place by a Deecret of the Grand-Duke of Saxe- Weimar, in July, 1798, 
—a result due to the kindly efforts of Goethe, who exerted 
himself to obtain the office for Schelling without being solicited, 
either by letter or by word of mouth. Before proceeding to Jena, 
Schelling spent a month in Dresden, where he came in contact with 
the Schlegels, Novalis, Gries, and others, with whom he was after- 
wards familiar. Fichte was also at Dresden, and with him Schelling 
passed his last evening in the place. Arriving in Jena in October, 
Schelling hastened to visit Schiller; and as soon afterwards as 
possible he went to see Goethe in Weimar. His first appearance, to 
deliver his trial lecture, was in the public hall, in presence of a 
distinguished gathering of professors and students. ‘“ When he 
began to speak,” says Steffens, a Norwegian by birth, and who 
became an enthusiastic devotee of the philosophy of Nature, “he was 
embarrassed, but it was only for a few seconds. The subject of his 
lecture was that which, at the time, filled his whole soul. He spoke of 
the idea of a philosophy of nature, of the necessity of grasping nature in 
her unity, of the light which would be cast on all objects if we viewed 
them from the stand-point of the unity of Reason.” 

Schelling devoted himself, with great zeal and assiduity, to his 
work; and in a very short time his lectures produced so great an 
impression that his own reputation and the fame of his system were 
spread through all Germany. Yet, while a diligent student, he was 
never a recluse, but was always fond of society. He visited much at 
the house of Augustus Schlegel and his wife; and in ashort time we 
find that he has lost his heart to the little Augusta Bohmer, daughter 
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of Caroline, Schlegel’s wife, by her first husband. Here he met 
Fichte, Tieck, Novalis, and sometimes also Goethe, who came occa- 
sionally to Jena to see the Schlegels. Schelling was thus in the very 
heart of the literary life of Germany, with access to Schiller and 
Goethe, the latter of whom he saw frequently both in Jena and at 
Weimar. The Schlegels and Tieck were, at this period, deep in 
their studies of Spanish poetry ; and Tieck was sounding loudly the 
praises of Jakob Bohme, greatly to the disgust of Fichte who despised 
him as a confused dreamer. The Schlegels and Tieck conducted their 
Musenaimanach, to which Schelling made numerous poetical con- 
tributions. Unhappily, however, even in Jena there were cliques, 
and parties, and literary squabbles, almost innumerable; and, as 
is known, Fichte was forced to leave it in the spring of 1799, 
driven away by the clamour of the theologians. The following 
August, Kant came forth in the Al/gemeine Literatur-zeitung, direct- 
ing sharp reproaches against the new philosophy; and Augustus 
Schlegel ceased to contribute to the journal. Schelling was obliged 
to take pen in hand to defend his Jdeen against bitter detractors. 
Thus there was war among the critics; and war between Schelling 
and the Allgemeine Litcratur-zcitung. . 

But Schelling continued active, publishing his lectures as works. 
From the 1799 course grew the “ Erster Entwurf Meines Systems,” 
and subsequently from a later course the “Transcendental Idealismus,” 
while Schlegel and he formed the plan of a new critical institute. 
The death of Augusta Béhmer came to interrupt the even tenor of 
his literary activity, and was to him a source of great grief, while his 
own health even gave way so much as to give cause of anxicty to his 
friends. He was much comforted, however, by letters from Caroline 
Schlegel, who directed him for consolation pressingly to Goethe, with 
whom Schelling spent the Christmas and New Year. Steffens came 
over from Freiberg in the middle of a snow-storm to be with his 
friend at the opening of a new century ; and on New Ycar’s day quite 
a gathering of Jena people was at Weimar, where a performance of 
Haydn’s Creation was given. Caroline Schlegel’s letters at this time 
to Schelling were of a most gushing and sentimental kind, and it was 
not very long before the mutual sympathy of these two, originated 
through their common sorrow over the little Augusta’s death, attracted 
them more and more to each other, until at last Caroline came to 
occupy the place of her daughter in the philosopher’s heart. The 
fact that she was already married made no difference to these disciples 
of the Romantic School, and Schlegel’s own friendship for Schelling 
continued the same as before. The Romantic School at Jena and 
Berlin, as is known, regarded marriage as a mere external form of 
social communion, which, as such, had only accidental value, and 
which may, in certain circumstances, as when it is believed to hinder 
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individual development, be regarded as no longer binding. Schelling 
and Caroline Schlegel evidently sympathised with, as they certainly i 
acted upon, this view; and an application to the Grand-Duke to r 
sanction a divorce of Caroline from Augustus Schlegel was granted, 
Schelling being the confidant of both husband and wife, and Goethe 
doing his best to assist in bringing matters to a right termination. 
The divorce accomplished, Schelling and Caroline set out together 
to visit Italy. 

Meanwhile—namely, in the January of 1801, at the opening of the 
academic season—Hegel had come to Jena, invited thither by uy 
Schelling, to pursue his philosophical studies. The two philosophers, i 
although they had not corresponded latterly, were still friendly. 
Schelling introduced Hegel to his own circle, and one of his first 
hearers was Schelling’s brother, Charles. About a year thereafter, 
the two began to edit jointly the “Critical Journal of Philosophy.” 
The previous winter Schelling lectured as usual on his system, and 
during the summer on the “ Method of Academic Study,” while he 
was also busy simultaneously with his “ Bruno.” In the summer of ? 
1802 he was greatly gratified by receiving from the medical faculty 
of Landshut the diploma of Doctor, he having at one time previous ; 
given some attention to medical science. But war again broke out 
between Schelling and the Literatur-zcitung, and this time the feud 
grew so fierce, and the pens of his detractors were so envenomed, that 
Schelling began to long for a more tranquil sphere of labour, far away 
from all the Jena cliques and troubles. This he believed he had 
found in the summer of 1803, and at the opening of the winter session 
he removed to Wirzburg, to fill there the post of “ordinary” 
Professor in Philosophy, having been at Jena barely five years in all. 
Jena, we are told, declined from its high literary altitude through 
the simultaneous departure from it of Schelling, Paulus, Loder, i 
Hufeland, and Schiitz. 

Schelling left Jena with Caroline towards the end of May to proceed 
to Wiirzburg; and in the first letter which Hegel received from him | 
in Jena, he announces his marriage “a short time ago,” “to my 
Freundin.”’ Thus at the age of twenty-cight Schelling went, now a 
married man, to occupy his second professor’s chair. 

At this point the biography in the first volume of “Schelling’s 
Leben Aus Briefen” breaks off. The second volume offers a scanty f 
record of but a few pages; so that the interest is mainly in the 
letters. These were to have been completed in the second volume; ( 
but it has been found that a third volume at the least will be tf 
needed. As it is, the second volume only takes us to 1820, leaving 
more than thirty years of correspondence to come. 

The University of Wiirzburg had been at the time of Schelling’s i 
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ment to make it a centre of culture for all Germany. Along with 
Schelling were associated Paulus, Hufeland, and Von Hoven, while 
others of distinction were expected to settle in the place. A new 
scientific life accordingly opened in Wiirzburg, and the considerable 
number of hearers who attended Schelling’s lectures excited in him 
the hope of great things to come. Amongst these were many of his 
own colleagues and other men of celebrity, which induced in him the 
hope that his philosophy would have a triumphant course, while his 
external circumstances were altogether favourable, and the climate 
suitable both to himself and his wife. But it was not long ere he 
discovered that his expectations were to be disappointed. The 
students were far behind those of Jena in scientific culture, and there- 
fore in capacity to grasp his thoughts. He found himself attacked, 
and his doctrines defamed, by the leaders of the Bavarian Aufklirung 
party, by whom he was denounced as a Mystic and “ Dunkelmann.” 
He was in evil odour also with the Church, and the Roman Catholic 
Bishop expressly forbade attendance at the prelections of either Paulus 
or Schelling, under penalty of refusing consecration to the disobedient. 
Although Schelling at first bore all this with patience and in silence, 
a fierce assault by one of his own colleagues on his philosophy in the 
summer of 1804 forced him to see that he was no longer in favour with 
the authorities, whose censorship over publications had permitted 
such an attack to appear. His position indeed became so unpleasant 
that the prospect of a change in the government was agreeable to 
him. This change occurred soon, Wiirzburg passing to the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. Although the circumstances naturally gave cause 
of anxiety, the prospect of obtaining a place in the Academy of 
Sciences at Munich opened ere long. Schelling went in person to 
Munich on the 18th April, 1806, and from the lips of the King of 
Bavaria himself was assured that his interests would be protected. 
Accordingly, his wife followed him to the capital of Bavaria, and 
there they took up their abode. 

It is in harmony with the many-sidedness of Schelling’s nature 
that, while the first part of his purely philosophical career was spent 
in Jena, the centre of German Protestant thought, the greater por- 
tion of his more matured philosophical career was passed in Wiirz- 
burg and Munich, which were both centres of Roman Catholic 
thought. And it is worthy of remark that while at Wiirzburg he 
was regarded with suspicion because he was a Protestant, his enemies 
in Munich were fond of spreading the false report that he was inclined 
to Catholicism. His first official position in Munich was that of 
general secretary of the Academy, with the rank of director, a 
position in which he felt free to follow out his natural inclinations 
with complete independence. Later, when the University of Munich 
was established he was appointed a professor, and upon the death of 
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Jacobi he became President of the Munich Academy. His domestic, 
as well as his more public, life in Munich was, on the whole, 
happy, although here, too, he had to fight against hostile critics, 
as well as be hampered by disciples who only half understood his 
mode of thought. His new home also was soon made desolate 
by the death of Caroline, his wife, on the 7th September, 1808. He 
was for a time inconsolable over his loss, but found great comfort 
in the correspondence of Pauline Gotter, who had been a dear 
friend of Caroline. In the case of a man of so impulsive and richly 
emotional a nature as Schelling was, it is not to be wondered 
at that a former experience was repeated, and that, after a time, 
he found in Pauline a Freundin who was fitted to supply the 
place of Caroline, and whom, after an exchange of love-letters of 
almost Oriental exuberance, he married in 1812. But nothing is 
more prominent in Schelling than the intensity of his domestic 
affections. As a son, a brother, a husband, he was uniformly loving 
and tender. The death of his father, a few weeks after his second 
marriage, was a heavy grief to him; and the letters in the second 
volume belonging to that period show how finely the filial nature 
was developed in him. To have a family of his own was, there- 
fore, it may be well believed, a source of great happiness, and 
this he had from his marriage with Pauline Gotter. His first 
son was born in December, 1813, and two brothers and three 
sisters followed in due course. His family-life became a source 
of satisfaction and exhilaration to Schelling, who showed himself 
as amiable and affectionate a husband and father as he had proved 
a grateful and pious son. In philosophy, the work which occu- 
pied him about this period was the “ Weltalter,” which contained 
his system, remodelled and put in a new light on the basis of 
the principles first expounded by him in his “ Freiheit,’ in 
1809. But the period of Schelling’s reticence had begun; and 
although we find him writing to Georgii, in 1812, in a spirit of 
fierce antagonism to Jacobi, who had accused him of Atheism and 
Pantheism, and, in reference to another assailant, Siskind, declaring 
that his enemies would now find he was in earnest, the “‘ Weltalter,” 
after being twice withdrawn from the printer’s hands, remained 
unpublished till after his death. In 1813 he thinks the time 
unfavourable, owing to the war, and hopes 1814 will be more 
receptive of his ideas; but the favourable hour never arrived in his 
own lifetime. In 1816, as we observe from a letter to his brother 
Charles, he was greatly tempted, by the offer of the ‘“ Primariat” 
in the Philosophical Faculty, to go to Jena. It is not so much, he 
says, the prospect of being a teacher of philosophy which attracts 
him, as the opportunity which the position and place would give 
him of connecting his philosophy with theology, and the thought of 
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being able thereby “ to do something considerable for all Germany, 
and of becoming the source of a beneficent light, in comparison with 
which the early efforts of his youth would be only as an obscure 
flame.” But gratitude to the Bavarian Government, for their 
liberality in the past, kept him in Munich. Here he was visited by 
foreigners of distinction, amongst others by the Swedish poet, Atter- 
bom, in 1817, and by Victor Cousin in 1818; and for a time he was 
deeply absorbed with investigations bearing upon the philosophy of 
art while the tendency to mysticism more and more developed itself 
in connection with his studies in speculative theology. The same 
motive which prevented him accepting the call to Jena, in 1816, 
hindered him, the following year, from taking advantage of 
a vacancy in the office of Chancellor of Tiibingen University, 
and he forbade his friends to make any efforts on his behalf. 
However, his health became so broken during the next few years 
that his physician was obliged to intimate that the climate of 
Munich was a source of personal danger to him. Accordingly, he 
gladly embraced the opportunity afforded him, by the liberality of 
the King of Bavaria, of leave of absence for an indefinite period, on 
full salary, and with libert y to reside in Erlangen, where, under the 
sanction of the government, he lectured, as his state of health would 
admit. ‘ When I reflect,” he wrote to his brother, “ on the many 
illnesses which embittered my life here, interrupted all my labours, 
and, indeed, really rendered any enjoyment of life impossible, I feel 
I have the greatest cause to be satisfied with the change which I 
propose.” To Erlangen, accordingly, Schelling removed, with his 
family, at the end of the year 1820, full of gratitude to his most 
gracious king and master, Maximilian Joseph, for the permission to 
settle in that town, without severing his connection with the 
Academy of Sciences at Munich. 

Here the correspondence and the narrative, “ Aus Schellings Leben 
In Briefen,” abruptly break off ; and we must await the publication of 
the promised third volume before we have materials to complete our 
sketch of Schelling’s life and character. Enough has been said to 
show the noble and affectionate character of the man, the significance 
and profound historical import of the movement in philosophical 
speculation associated with his early career, and the high place 
occupied by him among the most distinguished of his contemporaries. 
The remainder of his philosophical career, if hardly of such great 
historical moment, has yet wide and deeply interesting bearings 
upon the philosophical thought of our own time. 

J. Scor HenvERson. 











THE INTERNATIONAL WORKING MEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


Ox many occasions during the last three or four years public atten- 
tion has been fitfully directed to the proceedings of a body, called the 
International Working Men’s Association, or, as it is more familiarly 
known among workmen, “the International.” From time to time 
paragraphs, with the well-known smack of the police office or the 
counting-house, have gone the round of the papers, containing alarm- 
ing statements as to the aims of the association, its mysterious activity, 
and still more mysterious resources. If one of M. Pietri’s periodical 
assassination plots was in course of display, documents compromising 
the International were as much a part of the mise en scéne as daggers, 
revolvers, and Orsini shells. Ifa strike took place in Germany, Belgium, 
or France, it was in obedience, so the telegrams invariably informed us, 
to instructions from the International, whose agents had distributed 
large sums among the workmen. In the early autumn of the last 
four years this mysterious body emerged into light, held its congresses, 
published its reports, and discussed social questions in open session. 
Autumn is usually the dull season‘for journalists, and they were glad 
to fill their columns with tolerable lengthy reports of debates at 
Brussels or Bale. But these left very vague impressions on the 
recollections of readers, and the International continued to be the 
subject of mysterious allusions and startling telegrams. 

I purpose in this article to give a short sketch of the history of the 
International, of the objects it aims at, and the results it has accom- 
plished. I doubt if any other Englishman has equal means at his 
disposal for writing such an account. 

In 1863 the gallant struggle of Poland against her Russian 
oppressors excited the warmest sympathy among the workmen of 
Paris and London. <A meeting held in St. James’s Hall, on April 
28th in that year, was attended by MM. Friburg and Tolain, two 
Paris workmen, who had come over for the purpose. Before return- 
ing home they had « conference with a few of the leading London 
workmen, at which it was determined to crganise an international 
society. An address to French workmen was drawn up by Mr. 
Odger, translated, and sent over to Paris. A cordial answer was re- 
turned by those who had entered into the movement there, and the 
result was a public meeting on September 28th, 1864, in St. Martin’s 
Hall, at which the present writer presided. M. Tolain again at- 
tended, with two other Paris workmen. The International Working 
Men’s Association was there founded, and a provisional council 
appointed, with Mr. Odger for President. On November Ist of the 
same year this council issued an address, and provisional rules, and 
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announced its intention to convoke in due time a congress of work- 
men from ali parts of Europe, at which the organisation of the 
association would be definitely settled. 

The address thus issued is probably the most striking and powerful 
statement of the workman’s case as against the middle class that has 
ever been compressed into a dozen small pages. I wish I had space 
for copious extracts from it. It starts by calling attention to Mr. 
Gladstone’s last financial anthem, the budget speech of 1864, and 
the curious contrast between his exultation at an import and export 
trade tripled in twenty years, and his admissions as to the frightful 
poverty of large masses of the people. It passes on to the terrible 
statistics of blue books recently published, from which it appeared that 
prisoners in penal servitude toiled much less and fared far better than 
agricultural labourers ; that the nourishment of the Lancashire opera- 
tives then out of work amounted to about the weekly quantity of carbon 
and nitrogen which science calculated would keep an average adult 
just over the level of starvation diseases; that the nourishment of silk- 
weavers, needlewomen, kid-glovers, and stocking-weavers was even 
lower than that of the unemployed Lancashire operatives ; that more 
than a fifth of the agricultural population had less than the estimated 
sufficiency of carbonaceous food, and more than a third less than 
the estimated sufficiency of nitrogenous food ; that considerably the 
worst fed agricultural population of the United Kingdom is that of its 
richest division—England ; but, finally, that even the agricultural 
labourers of Berkshire, Oxfordshire, and Somersetshire fare better than 
great numbers of skilled indoor operatives in the East of London. 

From these appalling statistics the address passes to the income- 
tax returns, from which it appeared that the taxable income of the 
country had increased in eight years twenty per cent., “an in- 
toxicating augmentation of wealth and power,” as Mr. Gladstone 
observed, “entirely confined to classes of property.” With this 
are contrasted the facts of the last Public Health Report and the 
Report of the Children’s Employment Commission of 1863. The 
census of 1861 is quoted to show the rapidly-increasing concentration 
of landed property, and it is remarked that by this process “ the 
land question will become singularly simplified, as it had become in 
the Roman empire, when Nero grinned, at the discovery that half 
the province of Africa was owned by six gentlemen.” 

On the Continent the industrial development had followed the same 
course. There, too, might be seen “an intoxicating augmentation 
of wealth and power entirely confined to classes of property,” while 
the great mass of the working class were sinking down to a lower 
depth. ‘ With local colours changed, and on a scale somewhat con- 
tracted, the English facts reproduce themselves in all the industrious 
and progressive countries of the Continent.” 
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The address then shows how the defeat of the Continental workmen 
in 1848 reacted on the prospects of labour in England. “ All the 
efforts made at keeping up or remodelling the Chartist movement 
failed signally, the press organs of the working class died, one by one, 
of the apathy of the masses, and in point of fact, never before seemed 
the English working class so thoroughly reconciled to a state of 
political nullity. If there had been no solidarity of action between 
the British and the Continental working classes, there was at all 
events a solidarity of defeat.” But after atime the movement recom- 
menced in another direction. The workmen concentrated their 
efforts on social changes. The Ten Hours Bill was carried in the 
teeth of the Economists, and its principle has been extended since. 
The co-operative movement was “a victory of the political economy 
of labour over the political economy of capital.” But the workmen 
are warned that these one-sided efforts are not enough. “The lords 
of land and the lords of capital will always use their political privi- 
leges for the defence and perpetuation of their economical mono- 
polies. Remember the sneer with which last session Lord Palmerston 
put down the advocates of the Irish Tenants Right Bill. The House 
of Commons, cried he, is a house.of landed proprietors. To conquer 
political power has therefore become the great duty of the working 
classes. They seem to have comprehended this, for in England, 
Germany, Italy, and France, there have taken place simultaneous 
revivals, and simultaneous efforts are being made at the political 
reorganisation of the working-men’s party.” To the success of 
these efforts there are two conditions essential: the workmen of all 
countries must enter into close bonds of brotherhood, and wars must 
cease. It is to promote these two objects that the International has 
been founded. 

I have devoted some space to a summary of this address, because 
we see thereby what the feelings were to which the International 
appealed, and what has been the cause of its rapid growth. 

On May 23, 1865, the provisional council determined to postpone 
the first congress till 1866, and to convoke for 1865 a small con- 
ference in London. This conference met in September, and was 
attended by a few delegates from France, Germany, Belgium, and 
Switzerland. A programme for the congress of the next year was 
drawn up, and on September 28 the anniversary of the association 
was celebrated by a public mecting in St. Martin’s Hall. 

The first congress was summoned to meet at Geneva on Sep- 
tember 3, 1866. It came together under unfavourable circumstances. 
The Austro-Prussian war had interfered with the growth of the 
association in Germany and Italy. In France the rigorous appli- 
cation of the law which forbade meetings of more than twenty per- 
sons threw great difficulties in the way of electing representatives. 
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Of the sixty delegates who made their appearance, the large majority 
were French and Swiss. But the preliminary labours of the pro- 
visional council which had sat for two years in London, as might 
have been expected, determined the character of the congress. All 
the resolutions adopted emanated from London. They related to the 
following subjects: 1, International combination of efforts, by the 
agency of the association, in the struggle between labour and capital ; 
2, limitation of the working day ; 3, juvenile labour; 4, co-operative 
labour ; 5, trades unions. 

As there had never been any secrecy about the proceedings of the 
International, its existence had not entirely escaped the notice of 
persons interested in industrial questions. For example, the eminent 
French historian, M. Henri Martin, had welcomed its first anni- 
versary in an eloquent article in the Siécle. But it was the Geneva 
congress of 1866 which first excited general attention. From that 
date the French Government assumed an attitude of determined 
hostility to the association. The Swiss sections having entrusted 
certain papers and pamphlets relating to the congress to M. Jules 
Jotteaux, a Swiss naturalised in England, that he might convey them 
to the general council in London, his valise was opened at the frontier 
by the imperial police, and the documents taken from him. The 
general council, after applying in vain to the Minister of the Interior 
for their restitution, appealed to Lord Stanley, then our Foreign 
Secretary, and by his intervention recovered their property. But the 
Imperial Government continued to annoy the association in every 
possible way. A report of the Geneva congress, drawn up by the 
Paris committee and printed in Belgium, was confiscated on its arrival 
in France. The committee having begged to be informed of the 
reason of the seizure, were invited to call on M. Rouher, who offered 
to permit the publication of the report if they would modify it in 
some respects. This they declined todo. ‘“ Well,” said the minister, 
“if you could introduce some expressions of gratitude to the Emperor, 
who has done so much for the working classes, we might see about 
it.” This suggestion also was declined, and the interview came to 
anend.. The anti-Chauvinist agitation kept up by the association 
after Sadowa was another source of annoyance to the empire. With 
a view to disturb the general council in London, the imperial police 
announced that it had seized papers which proved that the Inter- 
national was one of the principal organs of Fenianism. But no such 
papers were ever produced. 

In 1867 occurred the strike of the bronze-workers in Paris. This 
was the first occasion on which the intervention of the International 
was attended with important results. Trades’ combinations were 
not legalised in France till 1864, but benefit societies existed, and 
afforded facilities for tacit collective action in trade matters, not- 
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withstanding the severity of the tribunals, evidenced by the fact 
that there was 749 prosecutions for “coalition” from 1853 to 1862. 
Among the bronze-workers one of these socicties was converted into 
a regular trades’ union in 1864. Several advantages were gained by 
negotiation or partial strikes in 1865 and 1866. In February, 1867, 
the employers adopted the tactics with which we are so familiar in 
England, and “ locked out” their men to the number of 5,000. On 
February 24, for the first time since the legalisation of combinations, 
a public mecting was held for a trade purpose. Some 3,000 bronze- 
workers assembled in the Rue Menilmontant, and to the surprise of 
most Parisians separated again without disorder. On March 4 the 
Paris committee of the International laid the case of the bronze- 
workers before the central council in London, which forthwith 
appealed to all its affiliated sccictics to support the men on strike. 
The result shall be told in the words of the bronze-workers them- 
selves :— 


‘** Some ‘lays after the appeal of the committee of the International Working- 
men’s Association three delegates of our commission set out for London, in 
order to seck from the English societies the support which their old organisa- 
tion is able to afford to the young trades’ unions of France. The reception 
which they met with justified the hopts we had placed in our brothers across the 
Channel. Wherever our delegates presented themselyes our cause was judged 
to be that of all men, who had been offended in their dignity and in their 
rights. Several societies at once voted weekly contributions in our aid. The 
rules of others necessitated delay till the opinion of their lodges could be taken; 
but hopes of assistance were held out to us, which would have been realised on 
an immense scale if the combination of our employers had not come to an end 
before our own resources, and the collections made for us in France, had been 
exhausted. We warmly thank our friends in England, and we can promise, in 
the name of all our comrades, that there shall be no lack of reciprocity in like 
case.” 


On March 10 the Courrier Francais, which supported the cause of 
the men, published a letter from the general council of the Inter- 
national in London, announcing that it had appointed a sub- 
committee to act on behalf of the bronze-workers, and that its first 
application to a trade society had been successful, the day-book- 
binders, though numbering hardly 400 members, having voted a 
donation of £5 and a loan of £10. On March 17, at a public 
meeting, uttended by upwards of 4,000 of the men on strike, one of 
the delegates who had returned from London gave the following 
account of his mission :— 

‘“ We visited the committees of some twenty unions, comprising more than 
200,060 members. Everywhere the ultimatum of our employers insisting on 
the dissolution of our society excited the energetic disapprobation of our 
brothers on the other side the Channel. That alone, they said, was enough to 
justify them in intervening. ..... . All the societies we visited voted sub- 


scriptions, which have either been remitted to us or are about to arrive in due 
course. We could not visit all the unions. We had, as you know, to return 
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with all speed. The following are the societies with which we have been in 
relation :—Gilders (2), Compositors, Engineers, Carpenters (2), Cabinet makers, 
French polishers (2), Coach makers, French branch of the International, 
Curriers, Tin-plate workers, Masons, Excavators, Hatters, Shoemakers, Iron 
moulders. Our friends in each committee we visited undertook to go for us 
where we had not time to go ourselves. We may, therefore, hope that hence- 
forward the solidarity of workmen is established among all amen desirous of 
seeing labour take the position it deserves.” * 


Soon after this meeting the employers gave way, and the narrative 
of the strike, published by the men’s committee, attributes the result 
mainly to the sensation excited by the statement I have just quoted. 
Upon these events the Courrier Frangais remarked :—“ M. Thiers 
has just stated in the Corps Legislatif that the creation of a new 
International policy was impossible. The working classes have 
given him the lie. That English workmen, through the agency of 
the International General Council, have given their pecuniary and 
moral support in a question of labour and wages is a fact which 
is indeed altogether beyond the conception of the old school of 
politicians. But M. Thiers may feel sure it is the symptom of a new 
International policy.” Perhaps after his recent diplomatic tour 
M. Thiers himself may have come to the conclusion that the sort of 
thing he has been accustomed to call international policy is out of 
date. 

To the English unions the International soon began to render 
important services, not indeed by procuring pecuniary assistance 
from abroad, but by preventing the importation of underpaid Conti- 
nental workmen into the British labour market. Formerly, when a 
strike took place, the masters always endeavoured to intimidate the 
men by threatening to bring over Germans, or Belgians, or French- 
men, and many a time the mere threat was enough. It is never 
heard now. If employers wish to import foreign workmen they do 
it in silence and by stealth. This change of tactics dates from the 
earliest operations of the International, and was already noticeable 
in 1867. The moment a strike or lock-out occurred in: any of the 
affiliated trades, the correspondents of the association on the Con- 
tinent were instructed to warn the workmen in their respective 
localities against any invitations they might receive. Occasionally 
the employers succeeded in inducing foreigners to come by false 
pretences ; but these generally repudiated their engagements when 
the facts were explained to them. 


(1) Some English employers are beginning to see that this solidarity may have its com- 
pensating results even for them. At the half-yearly meeting of the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce last winter, a resolution against ‘Trades’ Unions having been 
moved, Mr. Booth “ pointed out that there were Trades’ Unions in France, East Prussia, 
and Belgium, and that wages were assimilating so rapidly that in a little while there 
would be no difference in wages between England and the Continent. The question of 
wages was therefore not so important as Mr. Carpenter thought.” 
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*‘During the London basket-makers’ dispute, in 1867, information was 
received that six Belgians were at work under the railway arches in Blue 
Anchor Lane, Bermondsey. They were as strictly guarded against contact with 
the outside public as a kidnapped girl in a nunnery. By some stratagem a 
Flemish member of the council succeeded in obtaining an interview, and upon 
being informed of the nature of their engagement, the men struck work, and 
returned home. Just as they were about to embark a steamer arrived with a 
fresh supply. The new arrivals were at once communicated with; they, too, 
repudiated their engagements and returned home, promising that they would 
exert themselves to prevent any further supplies.” 


In the summer of the same year, during the great strike of the 
London tailors, the International succeeded in fviling the efforts of 
the employers to obtain hands from France. Similar services were 
rendered to the excavators, wire-workers, block-cutters, hairdressers, 
and others. 

The year 1867 was a critical one for Unionism. The employers 
of labour had procured the appointment of the Trades’ Union Com- 
mission, with a view to legislative action against the unions. Great 
crimes were brought to light at Sheffield. The middle-class public 
became violently excited; the unionists throughout the country were 
for a moment staggered and depressed by the charge of guilt in 
which it was sought to involve them; and the employers looked on 
the victory as already won. But things soon righted themselves. 
The session of parliament came to an end without legislation, and it 
became pretty clear before long that a reformed House of Commons 
would have indeed to amend the law, but in accordance with the 
demands not of the masters but of the men. 

The September of this eventful year brought round the anni- 
versary of the International, and its second congress, which was 
held at Lausanne. The general council was able to announce the 
affiliation of thirty-three organised bodies in England, notwithstand- 
ing unfavourable circumstances, among which was reckoned the 
Reform agitation, which had diverted the attention of many of 
the most energetic workmen. 


‘‘The past year,” said the report, ‘‘has been characterised by intense 
struggles and agitation. In America, in England, in France, in Belgium, 
strikes, locks-out, persecution, and prosecution of the working-class, have been 
the order of the day. One society in the United States has spent 70,000 dollars 
to resist the encroachments of capital. In England it has been decided in the 
courts of law that to rob the funds of trades’ unions is not punishable by law. 
An official inquiry into the working of trades’ unions has been instituted, with 
a view to damage their character. The wholesale prosecution of the London 
master tailors against their men, the attitude of magistrates, judges, and the 
daily press, the convictions of the Paris tailors, and the massacre at Marchi- 
enne, are facts that demonstrate incontrovertibly that society consists of two 
hostile classes, and that nothing short of a solidary union of the sons of toil 
throughout the world will ever redeem them from their present thraldom. We, 
therefore, conclude with the motto, ‘ Proletarians of all countries, unite !’” 
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The Geneva congress of 1866 had been ignored by the London 
papers. But the labour question had come to the front in 1867, and 
the Times had lengthy reports of the proceedings at Lausanne. 

During the next twelve months, 1867-8, the most important 
events in the history of the International were the prosecutions of its 
French sections, and its action in connection with the great building 
strike at Geneva. The members of the Paris committee were harassed 
with repeated nocturnal domiciliary visits, prosecutions, fines, and 
imprisonments. It was impossible to prosecute them as members of 
a secret society, for the International has always repudiated secrecy 
and courted publicity. They were, therefore, charged with belonging 
to an unauthorised society of more than twenty persons, whose 
governing body sat in London, and with being dangerous to social 
order. In support of the last charge, intercepted telegrams from the 
general council were read, in which French workmen were requested 
not to come to London to replace men on strike. The courage and 
ability with which the accused defended themselves excited much 
attention and sympathy in Paris, and increased the numbers of the 
association. Their condemnation did not prevent others from stepping 
into their places, but when these also were condemned and impri- 
soned the Paris association had to submit to dissolution. Its members, 
however, continued individually to belong-to the International, and 
to correspond directly with the general council. “Thus ended,” says 
the report, “les coquetteries malsaines de l’Empire avec la classe 
ouvriére.”’ 

In the spring of 1868, the master builders of Geneva locked out 
their men for refusing to renounce their connection with the Inter- 
national. The exertions of the general council procured large pecu- 
niary assistance for the men from England, France, Belgium, and 
Germany ; and the result was that. the masters had not only to with- 
draw their tyrannical demand, but to make concessions in wages and 
hours of work. This triumph added greatly to the strength of the 
International in Switzerland. 

In Germany, during this year, trades’ unionism burst into life, and 
made up for its late birth by an extraordinary rapidity of develop- 
ment. In August, 1868, one hundred and twenty societies, of middle 
and southern Germany, held a congress at Nuremberg, and affiliated 
themselves to the International. The North German societies were 
prohibited by law from connecting themselves with any foreign 
society. “Unfortunately,” said Mr. President Jung, at the Brussels 
congress, “since Sadowa the Prussian people has lost much of its 
liberty. True, it has covered itself with glory, which is some com- 
pensation.” In its official report of April, 1868, to the Prussian 
government on Count Bismark’s proposals for a revised tariff, the 
Elberfeld chamber of commerce protested against any reduction of 
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the duties on foreign iron. ‘“ Much capital,” it said, “ would be lost, 
and thousands of workmen deprived of their means of subsistence, a 
matter that would be the more critical since the labour question 
becomes more and more serious, and the International Working 
Men’s Association assumes a more and more active and menacing 
attitude.” 

The third congress was held at Brussels in September, 1868, and 
was attended by delegates from England, France, Germany, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy, and Spain. It occupied itself chiefly with dis- 
cussing the questions of war, strikes, machinery, instruction, credit, 
property, and reduction of hours of labour. Its proceedings were 
reported at considerable length in all the papers, and the Times made 
them the subject of four leading articles. 

In the year 1868-9, the industrial war raged over Europe, but 
nowhere so fiercely as in France. The French strikes, however, 
were in no case stirred up by the International. In December, 1868, 
the cotton manufacturers of Rouen and the Somme conceived the 
idea that, by lowering wages, they might compete with Lancashire 
in the English market. The operatives struck at Sotteville-lés-Rouen, 
and appealed to the International. The general council felt that this 
was just the case in which the English unions would see the importance 
of supporting a foreign-strike. It procured some pecuniary assist- 
ance immediately, and arrangements were being made for u monster 
meeting in London ; but, unfortunately, the Sotteville men having no 
trades’ union, were unable to hold out till the slow-moving machinery 
of the English unions could be got into play, and the strike ended 
almost as soon as it had begun. But the result was the formation of 
unions throughout the Norman cotton districts. 

After the elections of 1869, there was an explosion of strikes all 
over France. At St. Etienne, fifteen persons were killed by the 
troops. According to the French police, these outbreaks were 
planned by the International, and it was even insinuated that Count 
Bismark “had known how to win the graces of this all-powerful 
association,” with a view to incapacitate France for attacking’ Prussia! 
The truth was that, though the uniform result of these strikes, whether 
successful or not, was to recruit the ranks of the International, they 
arose quite spontaneously, and without the knowledge of that body. 

In Germany, during the year 1868-9, the working-class organisa- 
tion grew prodigiously. A new democratic and socialist party was 
formed out of the wrecks of the Lassalle and Schulze Delitzsch parties, 
which had corresponded respectively to the Socialists of France and 
the co-operative Radicals of Lancashire and Yorkshire. Herr von 
Schweitzer, who succeeded the famous Lassalle in the leadership of 
the former, had discredited himself, and broken up his party by his 
open support of Count Bismark. Schulze Delitzsch, a once popular 
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and still respected man, had come to be about as true a representative 
of working-class feeling as Mr. Bright is in England. The new 
party, calling itself Democratic Socialist, met in congress at Eisenach 
in August, 1869, where 263 delegates represented societies number- 
ing about 150,000 workmen. The programme of the International 
was adopted; and, as the law prohibited corporate affiliation to any 
foreign society, it was arranged that each member should belong 
individually to the International, and that the central committee 
having its seat at Brunswick should act at the same time as a central 
committee for the International. These were the men who last 
September, faithful to the programme of the International, courage- 
ously denounced Count Bismark’s claims upon France, and were, for 
so doing, sent to prison, chained like common felons. This is the 
organisation which the Quarterly Review, in a remarkably feeble 
plaidoyer for Napoleon III., speaks of as “a poor, wretched socialistic 
club of cobblers at Brunswick.” Count Bismark knows better. 

The fourth annual congress of the International was held at Bale, 
in September, 1869, and was attended by seventy-cight delegates 
from America, Belgium, England, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, 
and Switzerland. At its rising it resolved to meet in September, 
1870, at Paris. “Stranger things than that,” said the seconder of 
the proposal, “ had come to pass. They were living in such change- 
able times that nobody could tell what might happen in a year.” 

During the year 1869-70 the working-class movement continued 
to spread over a wider area, and with redoubled intensity. The great 
strike at Le Creuzot, among the workmen of that typical Bonapartist, 
M. Schneider, excited unusual interest in England. We were in- 
formed every day, by Mr. Reuter, that it had been got up by 
‘“‘emissaries of the International,” who had bribed the men to leave 
off work. ‘The truth was that, as in so many other cases, the men 
had no relations with the International until they applied for its 
assistance, after the commencement of the strike. They had not even 
any trades’ union, and were in no way prepared for the conflict. The 
French sections of the International gave them some assistance, 
but, owing to the depression of trade in England, and a simultaneous 
strike of the same kind on a large scale in Silesia, no money could be 
obtained from other countries. The result, however, of the struggle 
was that the Creuzot men, though defeated, enlisted in the ranks of 
the International. 

On the eve of the plebiscite, the members of the Paris Committee 
of the International, which had again organised itself, without any 
attempt at concealment, in defiance of the Imperial police, were 
imprisoned on a charge of conspiring against the life of the Emperor. 
The object of M. Pietri was to alarm the bourgeoisie, and to have the 
most active leaders of the workmen under lock and key during the 
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plebiscitary period. The gencral council in London published a 
protest, in which it said, “ according to the tenor of our rules, it is 
certainly the special mission of all our branches to act, not only as 
centres for the organisation of the working classes, but also to aid all 
political movements tending to the accomplishment of our ultimate 
end—the economical emancipation of the working class; at the same 
time these rules bind all our sections to act openly. If our rules 
were not positive on this point, the very nature of an association 
which identifies itself with the working classes would exclude from it 
every form of secret society. If the working classes conspire, they 
conspire publicly, as the sun conspires against darkness.” To this 
declaration were appended the signatures of Mr. Applegarth, the 
chairman, and the other members of the general council. The 
charge of conspiracy to assassinate was dropped after the plebiscite, 
but the accused were sentenced to a long term of imprisonment for 
“belonging to a secret society,” and only regained their liberty 
when the Republic was proclaimed. Similar sentences were pro- 
nounced on the committees of the International at Lyons, Marseilles, 
Toulouse, Brest, and Rouen. Between organised labour and military 
despotism, whether personified by a Bonaparte or a Bismark, there 
can be no truce. ; 

In Austria the working-class movement began after the war of 
1866. Sadowa was a victory for the middle class, who have been 
since occupied as much in persecuting the workmen as in making 
good their position against crown, church, and aristocracy. At the 
end of 1868, the Socialist Democratic Centres at Vienna, Pesth, and 
Pressburg, opened relations with the International, and they were 
represented at the Bale congress. From that time they have been 
violently persecuted by the Government. On December 12, 1869, 
at the re-opening of the Reichstag, 40,000 workmen assembled in 
the streets of Vienna, to make their grievances heard. A deputation 
carried a petition to the Ministry, demanding that a bill completely 
legalising trade combinations should at once be brought in, and that, 
in the course of the session, other bills should be passed, establishing 
full liberty of association and public meeting, universal suffrage and 
full liberty of the press. The Ministry was for the moment intimi- 
dated, and, on the very next day, introduced a bill legalising trade 
combinations. But on the night of the 2lst, the bearers of the 
petition were arrested, and the Volksstimme, edited by one of their 
number who had attended the Bale congress, was suppressed. On 
January 1 in the present year, a mass meeting of Viennese work- 
men protested against the combination bill of Dr. Herbst, the 
Minister of Justice. But coercion was now the policy of the Cabinet. 
The funds of workmen’s societies were arbitrarily seized and confis- 
cated. Mr. Neumayer, the editor of the Gleichheit, the organ of the 
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International, was arrested, and his paper was suppressed. One of 
the charges against him was, that he*had published in his paper the 
resolutions of the Bale congress, and a circular issued by a section 
of the International at Geneva. He was, however, acquitted by a 
jury. At the end of last July, the delegates who had been arrested 
in December were placed on their trial for high treason, the public 
prosecutor stating that the principles of the International Working 
Men’s Association were considered treasonable in Austria. The 
accused, in masterly speeches, defended the cause for which they 
suffered, and, by their bold and dignified bearing, enlisted the 
sympathy of many even among the middle class. Mr. Oberwinder, 
who had been one of the Vienna delegates at Bale, and Mr. Scheu, 
were sentenced to six and five years’ penal servitude respectively, 
and the rest to shorter terms of imprisonment. Immediately after 
this, on August 3, by a sort of coup d’état, all the workmen’s clubs 
and the twenty-five trades’ unions of Vienna were dissolved. Next 
day, August 4, a great strect demonstration took place, to protest 
against this arbitrary act. From 50,000 to 60,000 persons took 
part init. They were dispersed by the troops, several being killed and 
wounded, and many arrested. The last news is, that a similar war 
against labour has been begun in Hungary, where the working class 
has to reckon amongst its enemies the famous constitutionalist, M. Deak. 

The fifth congress, which was to have met at Paris last September, 
of course did not come off; but just before the war broke out, the 
various national congresses of the association had been held at Stutt- 
gard, Lyons, Barcelona, La Chaux de Fonds, and Antwerp. 

In drawing up this short summary of the proceedings of the 
International, I have been obliged to confine myself to typical cases. 
These I have selected from a host of similar instances, in which 
the association has made its influence felt. If space had permitted, 
I should have liked to describe its battles in Belgium, which, from 
the coincidence of grinding industrial tyranny with considerable 
political liberty, has always been one of its busiest spheres of opera- 
tior. But enough has been said to show its working, and to correct 
such mistaken notions as those of the Bale manufacturers, who two 
years ago sent an agent to London to obtain information about the 
vast fund in the coffers of the association ; or of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
which lately told its readers that the Lyons workmen were “ receiv- 
ing the highest wages required by the rules of the International 
Union.” The association never pretends to say what the conditions 
of labour should be in any place ; but wherever a struggle has begun, 
it aims at obtaining for the workmen the co-operation of their fellows 
throughout Europe. Take the latest example. Just before the war 
broke out the Paris iron-moulders struck for an advance of wages, 
for the abolition of piecework, overtime, and Sunday labour, and for 
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a fortnightly instead of monthly payment of wages. The Interna- 
tional recommended their case to the consideration of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers in London. I have before me the 
June report of that society, in which the facts are laid before the 299 
branches, and the application is submitted to their votes. After 
stating the facts, the secretary, Mr. Allan, says :— 


‘* The council is perfectly aware of the delicacy of such a question being sub- 
mitted to our members at the present time, particularly when they have been 
painfully prevented from tendering assistance to a number of deserving societies 
at home, by the long and severe strain which the depression of trade has made 
upon the resources of our members; notwithstanding these facts, we sincerely 
trust that the special nature of the case will not only free them from the 
reproach of partiality on this account, but the members will feel as they do, and 
kindly give it their support. The deputation asked a loan, not a grant, and 
believed that obtaining a loan from our society—whose prestige as a trade 
organisation stands so high on the Continent—might produce an influence 
powerful enough to settle this dispute in their fayour.” 


In July comes a Return, from which it appears that 7,045 
members voted for granting the loan, and 557 against it. Of the 
noes it is curious to observe that 254 came from Scotland. Ashton- 
under-Lyne is the only considerable town in England which votes in 
the minority. Edinburgh-declines to vote, “as they think we should 
look at home first.” Leith “ writes in reference to the security for 
repayment of the loan.” Glasgow sixth branch “ considers when 
the loan is repaid the members should decide by vote what shall be 
done with the money.” On the contrary seven English branches 
suggest that the money should be given instead of lent. ‘This 
large majority,” says the report, “ will go far to enhance the value of 
the assistance to our friends at Paris, as it will show that we are 
fully aware of the affinity of interests which belong to the vindication 
of workmen’s rights, independent of the country in which it takes 
place.” The amount handed over was £264. It should be added 
that these engineers had no selfish interest to serve in this support 
of a different trade. The English iron-moulders, to their great 
regret, could give only £25, having laboured for three years under 
very severe depression. 

The various congresses have always kept London as the seat of 
the general council, which has therefore been composed of English- 
men or foreigners residing in London. It thus escapes police perse- 
cution, while the practical English element prevents it from splitting 
to pieces on economic and political theories. The foreign members, 
in whose hands the continental correspondence necessarily lies, are 
men of great ability and information, who have devoted themselves 
to the International from its foundation. To no one is the success 
of the association so much due as to Dr. Karl Marx, who, in his 
acquaintance with the history and statistics of the industrial move- 
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ment in all parts of Europe, is, I should imagine, without a rival. 
I am largely indebted to him for the information contained in this 
article. 

It will no doubt be expected that I should not conclude without 
giving some account of the political and economic principles advo- 
cated by the International. I have made few allusions to them 
hitherto because, in truth, I look on them as of very little import- 
ance in comparison with the practical work done by the association. 
Moreover, although certain theories have been endorsed by majorities 
of the delegates at the various congresses, the representatives of dif- 
ferent opinions are perfectly ready to co-operate in action, and in 
extending the sphere of the International. Certainly the large mass 
of English members do not trouble themselves much about theories 
of property. They devote themselves simply to raising their wages 
and diminishing their hours of work by means of unions, and in my 
opinion they show their wisdom by doing so. Whether it is the 
same with the mass of continental workmen, I will not venture an 
opinion. Still the mere fact that these doctrines have been proclaimed 
at the annual gatherings, and embodied in the reports, must of course 
gain increased acceptance for them in Europe, and it is vain to expect 
that they will not continue to agitate society as long as the evils 
they attack are unremedied. According to the leading members of 
the International—who are, it may be observed, for the most part 
Germans—wage-paid labour is destined to pass away, as serf labour 
and slave labour have passed away ; and will give place to associated 
labour, which ought to be developed to national dimensions and 
fostered by national means. No man has a right to call anything 
his own which he has not produced by his own labour ; private pro- 
perty, in the means of production, should come to an end; national 
debts should be wiped out; the land, mines, machines, and railroads 
should revert to the community; whether the land so resumed 
should be cultivated by the “commune,” or leased by the State to 
co-operative associations, is a moot point: where the working 
class possesses political power, it is to produce these changes in a 
direct way. 

These communistic views were opposed at the Bale congress by 
M. Tolain, one of the original founders of the International, and 
several French delegates who call themselves “‘ Mutualists,” but who 
are stigmatised by the “Collectivists” as “ Individualists.” Both 
parties appealed to certain “rights” of man which they conceived 
to be inalienable. A different line was taken up by M. Mollin, a 
metal-gilder, delegate of the club of Positivist Proletarians of Paris. 
He had once, he said, been a Communist ; he was now a Positivist ; 
it was the glory of Communism that it had laid down the prin- 
ciple that, as the source of wealth is social, its employment ought 
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to be social; but where Communists went wrong was in wishing to 
introduce social changes by political means, instead of trusting to 
moral means. He proposed the following resolution: “The Prole- 
tarians here assembled solemnly repudiate the employment of govern- 
mental action, in whatever form, for the establishment of social 
systems; they declare that governmental action should be reduced 
to the protection of the liberty of all, and that no doctrine ought to 
prevail otherwise than by perfectly voluntary acceptance, resulting 
from free exposition.” In a most able and lucid report upon the 
congress presented to his comrades, M. Mollin maintained that the 
International was a great power, but that its representatives were 
far from satisfying the conditions of knowledge necessary, if it is to 
pursue a rational and progressive course ; they showed the existence 
of numerous needs and ardent desires, but they had no satisfactory 
general views, no rational solution; both parties treated the question 
of property from the arbitrary, selfish, and absolute point of view of 
right, which metaphysical term was always in their mouths, while 
the positive term duty was scarcely heard ; they leave the abuses of 
property untouched, and only dispute who should have the right to 
abuse it. Positivists, on the other hand, who consider property not 
as the personal right of arbitrary disposition, but as the social duty 
of equitable administration, and who substitute the peaceable deter- 
mination of duties for the stormy discussion of rights—Positivists 
must regard debates on the possession of wealth as a barren agitation, 
and must trust for the transformation of our institutions not to poli- 
tical measures, but to an intellectual and moral regeneration to be 
brought about by a vast system of freely-organised education. 
Although M. Mollin professed views so widely differing from those 
of the majority of the delegates, he was a zealous member of the 
International, and as one of the Paris committee had been imprisoned 
in Ste. Pelagie the year before. 

On two points, I believe, there is no difference of opinion among 
members of the International; they are all Republicans, and all 
determined opponents of war. In both these qualities they have 
drawn upon themselves the persecution of the despots of France and 
Prussia. The Times of Oct. 1 says :— 


“The Kreuz Zeitung refers the arrest of Dr. Jacoby to the discovery of a vast 
scheme contemplated by the European Socialist party, haying for its object the 
proclamation of a Republic in every State. The arrest of the members of the 
Socialist Democratic Committee of Brunswick is said to have led to the dis- 
covery of this plan, the existence of which was proved by numerous letters 
found upon the persons arrested. Committees formed in all the manufacturing 
centres of Europe, and which maintained a constant intercommunication, were 
charged with making a socialist republican propaganda. The proclamation of 
the Republic in France had increased the activity of these committees, which 
fully believed that in a very short time the Socialists would be at the head of 
the French Government. The word was then passed to all the members of the 
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league that in no case must the honour of the French Republic be diminished. 
The German Socialists, especially, received from the directing committees an 
order to oppose with all their might the continuation of the war, and not to 
countenance in any way the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine to Germany.” 


Of course this wonderful discovery was no discovery at all, because 
the International is not a secret society. Letters, no doubt, were 
found, proving what did not need to be proved, that the International 
has branches all over Europe, maintaining “constant imtercommuni- 
cation.” It does not plot to establish Republics. The day is gone 
by—we say it with heads erect—when Republicans have any need 
to plot. The German branches received no “ order from the directing 
committees,” though no doubt they had been exhorted by their 
fellow-members in London to hold fast by the anti-military pro- 
gramme of the association. Let not cynical politicians imagine that 
the protest of the workmen of Europe against war is to be ranked with 
the hollow unreasoning sentimentalities of the press, the pulpit, and 
the counting-house. In England they mean to have their way about 
this thing, and they will grind to powder all institutions, classes, and 
interests that attempt to militarise them, whether as regulars, militia, 
reserves, volunteers, or anything else. 

The language and action of the general council of the Inter- 
national, and of its branches both in France and Germany, have 
been clear, decisive, and consistent, from the earliest commencement 
of the present war, and for foresight, dignity, and courage, offer a 
remarkable contrast to the low aims and blind selfishness displayed 
by the middle classes. On July 12, three days before war was 
declared, the Paris section published a manifesto against it in the 
Reveil :-— 


**Once more, on the pretext of European equilibrium, of national honour, 
the peace of the world is menaced by political ambitions ..... In answer to 
the warlike proclamations of those who exempt themselves from the blood-tax, 
and find in public misfortunes a source of fresh speculations, we protest—we 
who want peace, labour, and liberty...... Brothers of Germany! our 
division would only result in the complete triumph of despotism on both sides 
of the Rhine...... Workmen of all countries! whatever may for the 
present become of our common efforts, we, the members of the International 
Working Men’s Association, who know of no frontiers, we send you as a pledge 


of indissoluble solidarity, the good wishes and the salutations of the workmen 
of France.” 


On July 16, a mass meeting of workmen at Brunswick expressed 
its full concurrence with the Paris manifesto, spurned the idea of 


national. antagonism to France, and wound up its resolutions with 
these words :— 


‘* With deep sorrow we are forced to undergo a defensive war as an un- 
avoidable evil; but we call at the same time upon the whole German working 
class to render the recurrence of such an immense social misfortune impossible, by 
vindicating for the peoples themselves the power to decide on peace and war.” 
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At Chemnitz, about the same time, a meeting of delegates, repre- 


senting 50,000 Saxon workmen, adopted unanimously the following 
resolution :— 


‘*In the name of the German democracy, and especially of the workmen 
forming the Democratic Socialist party, we declare the present war to be ex- 
clusively dynastic..... We are happy to grasp the fraternal hand stretched 
out to us by the workmen of France. .... Mindful of the watchword of 
the International Working Men’s Association, Proletarians of all countries 
unite! we shall never forget that the workmen of al/ countries are our friends, 
and the despots of all countries our enemies.” 


The Berlin members also replied to the Paris manifesto :— 


‘* We join with heart and hand your protestation. .... Solemnly we pro- 
mise that neither the sound of the trumpet, nor the roar of the cannon, 
neither victory nor defeat, shall divert us from our common work for the union 
of the children of toil of all countries.” 


On July 23, the general council in London issued a manifesto, in 
which it recalled the persecutions of the French branches of the 
International, because— 


‘* They told the French people publicly and emphatically that voting the 
Plebiscite was voting despotism at home and war abroad..... The Stock 
Exchange, the Cabinets, the ruling classes, and the press of Europe celebrated 
the Plebiscite as a signal victory of the French Emperor over the French work- 
ing-class; and it was the signal for the assassination, not of an individual, 
but of nations. .... Whatever may be the incidents of Louis Bonaparte’s war 
with Prussia, the death-knell of the Second Empire has already sounded in 
Paris.” (Be it observed this was published before a shot had been fired.) 
‘*On the German side the war is a war of defence; but who put Germany to 
the necessity of defending herself? Prussia! It was Bismark who conspired 
with Louis Bonaparte for the purpose of crushing popular opposition at home, 
and annexing Germany to the Hohenzollern dynasty. If the battle of Sadowa 
had been lost instead of won French battalions would have overrun Germany 
as the allies of Prussia. ... . If the German working-class allow the present 
war to lose its strictly defensive character, and to degenerate into a war against 
the French people, victory or defeat will prove alike disastrous... . . The 
principles of the International are, however, too firmly rooted amongst the 
German working-class to apprehend such a sad consummation.” 


On September 5, the central committee of the German Socialist 
Democratic party, the head-quarters of which are at Brunswick, 
issued the now famous manifesto, in which they said :— 


‘* We protest against the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine. And we are 
conscious of speaking in the name of the German working-class. In the 
common interest of France and Germany, in the interest of peace and liberty, 
in the interest of Western civilisation against Eastern barbarism, the German 
workman will not patiently tolerate the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine. 
.... We shall faithfully stand by our fellow-workmen in all countries for 
the common international cause of the Proletariat.” 


This committee, as is well known, has been imprisoned for its 
manifesto. The general council in London commenting upon it on 
September 9, says :— 
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‘‘ Unfortunately we cannot feel sanguine of their immediate success. If the 
French workmen amidst peace failed to stop the aggressor, are the German 
workmen more likely to stop the victor amidst the clangour of arms? However 
that may be, history will prove that the German working-class are not made of 
the same malleable stuff as the German middle-class. They will do their duty. 
.... The English workmen call also upon their Government to oppose by all its 
power the dismemberment of France, which part of the English press is shame- 
less enough to howl for..... This pious king stood pledged before France 
and the world to a strictly defensive war. How to release him from his solemn 
pledge? The stage managers had to exhibit him as reluctantly yielding to the 
irresistible protest of the German nation. They at once gave the cue to the liberal 
German middle-class, with its professors, its capitalists, its aldermen, and its 
penmen. That middle-class which in its struggles for civil liberty had from 
1846 to 1870 been exhibiting an unexampled spectacle of irresolution, incapacity, 
and cowardice, felt, of course, highly delighted to bestride the European scene 
as the roaring lion of German patriotism. It revindicated its civic independence 
by affecting to force upon the Prussian Government the secret designs of that 
same Government.” 


To appreciate properly the force of this address, it should be 
mentioned that it was drawn up by a German. Its prescience is 
vindicated by the statements now continually forwarded to the 
English press from Germany, to the effect that Count Bismark is 
obliged by public opinion to insist on the cession of Alsace and 
Lorraine, whether he desires it or not. The truth is that for him 
and his master and the Junker party it is absolutely necessary that 
the wound of France should be kept open and rankling in order that 
North Germany may be retained in a permanent state of military 
organisation, and civil reforms indefinitely adjourned. And it is 
to this transparent policy that German burgherdom, led by its 
pestilent literary class, is shamefully as well as blindly lending 
itself, while the workmen are clear-sighted enough to repudiate it. 
Probably, if I ventured this as my own individual opinion, it 
would be set down as an instance of my unfairness to the middle 
class. I will therefore shut certain mouths beforehand by an extract 
from the Pail Mall Gazette of Oct. 14, which comes to hand very 
opportunely as I am finishing this article :— 


** POLITICAL DIFFERENCES IN GERMANY. 


‘* DRESDEN, Oct. 8. 

‘*The expectation that the war would put an end to political dissensions 
among the Germans has only been very partially fulfilled. It is true that the 
desire for German unity has become universal, but the strife of parties and the 
unpopularity of the Prussian Government is as great as ever. Here in 
Dresden, for instance, the question of the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine 
has given rise to a struggle between the Biirgerthum, or middle class, and the 
lower classes, which is very characteristic of the differences in political feeling 
and aspiration between these two important sections of the population all over 
Germany. The Biirgerthum, which belongs chiefly to the so-called ‘ National 
Liberal’ party, not only warmly advocates the proposed annexation, but, in 
strange contradiction to its Liberal professions, uses its influence with the 
Government to put down all demonstrations in a contrary sense. The labouring 
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class, on the other hand, which feels the burthens of the war more severely 
than the other classes, is anxious for peace, and shares the opinions of 
Dr. Jacoby (who is very popular among them) on the question of annexation. 
They have no opportunity, however, of making their opinions public; for all 
meetings called for such purpose are strictly forbidden by the authorities." 
Their conduct towards the French prisoners, too, contrasts very favourably 
with that of the Birger class. Crowds of them assemble daily before the 
barracks where the prisoners are confined; and, though the military authorities 
have proclaimed that they will not permit any gifts to be made to the French, 
cigars, wine, and other luxuries are often surreptitiously introduced into the 
prison by the working men. This has excited great indignation among the 
Biirgers, who denounce the workmen in the press as traitors to their country, 
and urge the authorities to be more vigilant in preventing such unseemly 
courtesies to the enemies of Germany. 

‘‘The great majority of the German working men belong to the ‘ Democratic 
Socialist’ party. This party is much more practical in its objects and organisa- 
tion than that of the Communists of 1848; it is in constant communication 
with the trade societies all over the country, and has its representatives in all 
the German Parliaments. Its former leaders, who signed the famous Brunswick 
manifesto, calling upon the workmen of Germany to protest against any 
territorial acquisitions from France, are now in prison in Hast Prussia; and 
the party is for the present led by a committee at Dresden, consisting of Drs. 
Walther, Knieling, and Kohler. Dr. Jacoby, who was arrested for a similar 
demonstration, is only one of many members of this party who have thus had to 
suffer for expressing opinions opposed to those of the Prussian Government on 
the above question. Several Democratic Socialists have since been imprisoned 
on similar grounds at Mayence, in Hanover, at Gotha, at Celle, in Hamburg, 
at Offenbach, and at Meerane (in Saxony). In the latter place, and at Heid- 
hausen, in Bavaria, enthusiastic meetings have been held by members of the 
same party in favour of the French Republic, and against the ‘ humiliation of 
the French nation for the advantage of the ruling caste in Germany.’” 


I have nothing to add to this very circumstantial confirmation of 
the views I have advanced, except a repetition of my statement, that 
this “ Democratic-Socialist” organisation is only prevented by law 
from publicly affiliating itself to the International, and that it is to 
all intents and purposes the German section of that association. 

Epwarp Spencer BEeEsty. 


(1) The “ patriotic” party, on the other hand, no longer venture to hold public 
meetings, on account of the known hostility of the workmen to the further prosecution 
of the war. 

















STRAY THOUGHTS ON COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY. 


SomewuHat more than four years ago I wrote an article in this Review 
headed “The Mythical and Romantic Elements in Early English 
History.” I there made some few general remarks.on the system of 
the Comparative Mythologists. Then, as now, I accepted their 
general doctrine ; then, as now, I could not bring myself to accept 
all their details. If I have changed at all within those four years, 
it is that I accept still more fully all that I then accepted, and that 
I have still greater doubts as to the points which I then doubted 
about. I am still more inclined than I was then to believe that 
Zeus is the Sky; I am still less inclined than I was then to believe 
that half the heroes of Greek mythology are the Sun. In those four 
years I have worked a good deal both at Greek and at English 
matters, and the more I work at them, the more convinced I am 
that large portions of genuine history lurk in tales which some of 
my friends are inclined to cast away as altogether false, or at least as 
altogether incapable of historical proof. 

The subject has lately received a new interest from the appear- 
ance of Mr. Cox’s “Mythology of the Aryan Nations,” a book 
- which goes through the whole matter more thoroughly than has ever 
before been done in English. I can hardly say too much in praise 
of the unflagging energy to which such a work bears witness, and of 
the wonderful ingenuity with which the whole theory is worked out. 
But I confess that, with regard to many points, I am as much an 
unbeliever as I was four years ago. And not only does Mr. Cox go 
much further than I can undertake to foliow him, but it strikes me 
that he goes much further than his original guide, Professor Max 
Miller, would undertake to warrant his conclusions. Of course this 
need not be any subject of blame; Mr. Cox is not bound to be a 
blind follower of Professor Miiller or of any one else, and he has a 
perfect right to carry out his own theory to what may seem to him 
to be its lawful conclusion. Still I, and I have no doubt others with 
me, may be allowed to hesitate, especially as I think I can see an 
intelligible line which may be drawn between those parts of the 
theory which I fully accept and those about which I must confess 
that I am still in doubt. 

In my former article I tried to draw a distinction between what 
I then called theological and historical myths, in other words, 
between stories about the Gods and stories about the heroes. I fully 
admit that Zeus is the sky and that Phoibos-Apollén is the sun; 
what I cannot bring myself to admit is that Oidipous, Achilleus, 
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Odysseus, Paris, and a crowd of other heroes, are all the sun also. 
It seems to me that there is a degree of evidence for the first propo- 
sition which cannot be found in favour of the second.. The general 
theory of Comparative Mythology, as applied to the chief Gods, seems 
to me almost as certain as the results of Comparative Philology itself. 
As for the last, I suppose that no sane person who has looked into 
the matter has any longer any doubts; probably there is no longer 
any one who thinks it a good joke to call the results of linguistic 
science the “ Arian Heresy.” We see a large class of languages, 
between many ef which any direct borrowing from one another is 
impossible, but which have the great mass of their inflexions and of 
their essential vocabulary common to all. In all of them letter 
answers to letter according to a law which cannot be accidental. 
The relation between the Sanscrit, Greek, and English languages 
is a thing about which there is no longer any need to argue. The 
relation between the mythologies of the three nations seems to be all 
but as certain as the relations between the three languages. The 
broad outline of Comparative Mythology seems to follow as a neces- 
sary deduction from the acceptance of Comparative Philology. That 
Dyaus, Zeus, and Tiw are the same cannot be denied, if we accept 
the Comparative system as applied to the relation of words to words 
through the several languages. The three names are plainly the 
same word, and from the Sanscrit we learn the meaning of the word, 
which from the Greek and the English we should not have learned. 
And so with many or most of the chief Gods of the kindred mytho- 
logies. The main legends of Phoibos-Apollén can be easily and 
naturally explained by referring them to the sun. And it need not 
be any difficulty that, in the conception of Homer, Phoibos-Apollén 
had certainly ceased to be the sun. In the Greek mythology it is 
plain that many of the chief Gods had an older and less brilliant 
God of the same class as it were attached to them, a God whose 
personality is less fully developed, and who is not yet clearly distin- 
guished from the physical object over which he presides. Thus, 
besides Poseidon, Néreus is another and an older God of the sea, and to 
me at least Gaia and Démétér seem to stand in the same relation to 
one another as Goddesses of the earth. Analogy is therefore quite in 
favour of looking on Hélios and Phoibos-Apollén as, in the same 
way, twofold Gods of the sun. Analogy is in favour of thinking 
that, as the mere physical character is a good deal lost even in 
Démétér, so it is lost still more in Phoibos-Apollén, lost indeed to 
such a degree that Homer himself had most likely forgotten his 
original function. The later poets, who once more identified Hélios 
and Phoibos-Apollén, would thus be wrong as regards the personal 
agencies of the Homeric story, but right as regards the original 
pre-Homeric conceptions of the deities themselves. I see all this 
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and a great deal more. I can see that all or most of the epithets 
of Phoibos-Apollén suit the God of Light, while the name of 
his mother Lété clearly comes from a root which expresses dark- 
ness and forgetfulness. Through all this our course seems to be 
perfectly clear; the thing proves itself at every step, because we 
are not merely guessing or tracing out fanciful analogies, but 
we have the evidence of words themselves to prove our position. 
So in the many cases where the Greek language fails us, but where 
the Sanscrit supplies a meaning for a name which in Greek is 
meaningless, we may fairly suppose that the beings denoted by the 
Greek and Sanscrit names were at first the same. Not but that this 
last process needs to be used with a certain caution. When, for 
instance, we are told that the Greek Charites, the attendants of 
Aphrodité and embodiments of loveliness, are the same as the 
Sanscrit Harits, the Horses of the Sun, I begin to draw back. I see 
that the two names come from the same original root, from a root 
which at first meant nothing better than smearing with grease and 
the shining look which comes of such smearing. I see that this 
root has risen step by step in its meaning, till it has come to express 
brilliancy, grace, and joy of all kinds, physical and mental. But I 
do not see that it follows that beings so unlike in their attributes as 
the Greek Charites and the Sanscrit Harits need have any connexion 
beyond that of their names coming from the same root. Why should 
not both the plural Charites and the singular Charis, who appears 
in the Iliad as the wife of Héphaistos, be simply personifications 
formed in the Greek language, after the word xépis had assumed its 
special Greek meaning? ‘To me the personification seems just as 
natural as the process which produced a crowd of other beings whom 
I imagine that Mr. Cox himself would allow to be mere personifica- 
tions. Such are Themis, Mnémosyné, the Litai, and others of the 
same sort, of whom the Greek, and still more the Latin, religion is 
full. To establish identity, it seems to me that we ought to have 
both identity of name and identity, or at least similarity, of attributes. 
And by identity of name I understand something more than a mere 
derivation of two names from the same root. I see the identity when 
the God of the Sky is the same in name and in nature in several 
languages ; in the case of the Charites and the Harits, where there 
is no likeness of attributes, I see no connexion beyond the connexi 

which exists between any other two words which have acquired wide 

different meanings, but which can still be traced up to the same roog. 
The various divisions of the Aryan family no doubt carried off#a 
common stock of ideas and names from the common source. Butjthe 
details of each mythology must have been worked out for themsefives 
by each people after their separation. If the name Charites, orfany 
name from the same root, had been applied in Greek to the Horses off the 
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Sun, the case would have been quite different. As it is, it is far more 
natural to think that, in a much later stage of language and mytho- 
logy, when the Greek word ydpis had already come to mean grace and 
loveliness, those qualities were personified in the attendants of the 
Goddess of Love and Beauty, and that, by one of the easiest of alle- 
gories, the artist-God, whose works may be expected to be graceful, 
received personified Grace as his wife. 

But I am more nearly concerned with those myths which concern the 
heroes rather than the Gods, those myths in which I must be allowed 
to look for an historical element. I hope no one will misunderstand 
the nature of the historical element for which I look. I believe I 
set forth its nature in my former article. I am not a follower of 
Euhémeros nor—in these matters—of Mr. Gladstone. I most 
certainly do not believe that we can get a true history out of the 
Iliad, simply by leaving out those passages where the Gods inter- 
fere, or where anything else happens which is contrary to our 
standard of possibility. Mr. Cox has, I think, somewhere said— 
at any rate he might truly have said—that if we pick out those 
actions of Achilleus or Odysseus which we look upon as possible, 
there is still no more direct evidence for them than there is for the 
actions of Zeus or Athéné. But, notwithstanding this, it is certain 
that some of the acts of the heroes may be confirmed by a good deal 
of internal and external evidence. Some of these I mentioned in my 
former article. To those I might add well nigh the whole geography 
of the poems; not of course the purely mythical geography of the 
Odyssey, but the geographical picture of Greece, the islands, and the 
neighbouring coast of Asia, which we get both in the Catalogue and 
elsewhere. It is utterly inconceivable that any poet should have in- 
vented a map of Greece, so probable and consistent in itself, and yet so 
unlike the historical map of Greece at any time, if it had not represented 
a real state of things, a state of things which the poet had either seen 
with his own eyes or had heard of by very recent tradition. When 
we find Rhodes and Kés described as settled, though seemingly recently 
settled, Dorian colonies, while Milétos is still Karian, and Lesbos is 
a conquest of one of the heroes of the poem, it is hardly possible to 
doubt that we have here set before us a real stage in the progress of 
Hellenic conquest among the islands and along the coasts of Asia. 
The mere names of the heroes are more doubtful; yet we may say 
that some Greek certainly conquered Lesbos, that tradition calls him 
Achilleus, that we have no reason for calling him anything else, so 
that on the whole it is more probable that his name was Achilleus 
than that it was not. But I am always told in answer to this 
argument that it may be so, but that I bring no proof of the fact. 
To me it seems that there is at least as much proof as there is for the 
doctrine that the Iliad, the Odyssey, and a hundred other stories, 
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are only parables of the daily course of the sun. It may be so; but, 
to my mind at least, the assertion does not, like the truths of Com- 
parative Philology, prove itself. Nor do I see that any external 
evidence can, in the nature of things, be brought to support it. I 
do not forget that it is said that the two views are not formally 
inconsistent, that the geography of the Catalogue may be trust- 
worthy, and even that the poems may contain a far larger amount 
of historical truth than I am at all disposed to claim for them, and 
yet that Achilleus, Odysseus, and the rest may be the sun after all. 
I allow that there is no formal inconsistency; but on the one hand 
I ask for proof that all these people were the sun ; on the other hand 
it strikes me that there is a practical inconsistency between the two 
doctrines. I suppose that it ismy own habit of groping after traces of 
historical truth in these matters which makes me unwilling to accept 
the solar theory in its full extent, and I think that I can see that it 
is Mr. Cox’s devotion to the solar doctrine which leads him, if not 
to deny, at least to put out of sight, the possibility that there may 
be some historical truth in the stories. I admire the skill with 
which Mr. Cox takes some Greek or Teutonic legend, and shows 
that every person and every incident may be clothed with a 
meaning which makes them fit in to one grand parable of the sun’s 
daily course. The hero himself is the sun; one minor personage 
is the dawn, another the storm clouds, another the violet clouds 
of sunset. The way in which this is done is always ingenious, it 
is often beautiful; but I wish to know what proof there is of 
its being anything more than an ingenious exercise of a poetical 
imagination. When a real identity of names can be shown between 
stories which are certainly or probably solar and stories which, 
besides the names, there is no apparent reason to look upon as 
solar, then I grant that a certain amount of evidence has been 
brought, an amount of evidence which may vary in different cases 
from the faintest presumption to almost positive proof. But, even 
in these cases, where the first germ of the story is probably solar, 
it does not seem safe to try and seek out a solar meaning in all 
the details of its later forms. And it further seems to me that 
the method is applied by Mr. Cox to stories where there is no 
proof whatever that the story is solar, even in its rudest germ. It 
does not seem that any philological evidence is brought to show 
the solar origin of the legends of Théseus and Oidipous. It is, as far 
as I can see, simply assumed, and then worked out in detail with 
great skill and imaginative power. But it strikes me that, with 
the same skill and the same imaginative power, it would not be hard 
to make out almost any tale, true or false, to be a solar myth also. 

I must confess that I do not quite understand the state of mind in 
which Mr. Cox conceives the poets of the legends, especially Homer 
— if I may be allowed to speak of Homer—to have told their tales. 
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Sometimes we are told that the original meaning of the myth had 
been quite forgotten, that the poet had no longer any idea that his 
hero was originally the sun, but that he was to him a human 
personage, real or imaginary, like any other hero of history or 
romance. If so, I do not see how we can safely put a solar meaning 
on the particular events of the life of such a hero or of the persons 
by whom he is surrounded. The poet who no longer remembered the 
solar origin of even the main outline of the story would surely fill up 
the details according to his own imagination, or according to such 
traditions as might already have grown up. Granting that Héraklés 
and Achilleus were in their origin solar, it does not seem at all to 
follow that Iolé and Briséis must be solar also. And sometimes Mr. 
Cox speaks as if the poets after all were conscious that it was the 
sun that they were talking about. We have always been taught to 
believe that, whether Achilleus and Odysseus were real men or not, 
they were at any rate real in the sense of setting before us, no doubt 
in a somewhat highly-coloured and glorified shape, the poet’s 
ideal of the heroic character. In this view they become types 
of the Achaian man of the time; if men with those particular 
names did not do those particular acts, men with other names did 
acts of pretty much the same’kind. But Mr. Cox altogether casts 
aside this view. Achilleus and Odysseus are in his eyes, not 
Achaian norevenhuman. Achilleus in particular, if he were allowed 
to be human, would be so very bad that seemingly no one, except 
perhaps William the Conqueror according to Mr. Cox’s conception 
of him, could compete with him in badness. And the reason for this 
non-human character of Achilleus is said to be that he was originally, 
not a man, but the sun. I certainly did not think so badly of the 
greater light which rules the day; but I fear that it is not needful 
to go beyond the bounds of humanity or beyond the bounds of 
Christendom for parallels or alleged parallels to the worst doings of 
the mythical heroes. Mr. Cox says that “in his boundless rage, 
Achilleus trampled on the body [of Hektér] as the blazing sun seems 
to trample on the darkness into which it is sinking.” He adds ina 
note; “This is a trait of brutality scarcely to be explained by a 
reference to the manners of the heroic ages. The mystery is solved, 
when we compare it with the mythical language of the earlier Vedic 
hymns.” Now I do not see. that in the Homeric story Achilleus 
does trample on the body of Hektér, though he does offer other 
insults to it, insults which the poet distinctly blames in the words— 


7 pa, Kat” Exropo. Stov deixéa pideto épya. 


But, after all, the insults offered to the body of Hektér are not 
so bad as those which were offered to the bodies of Harold and Simon 
of Montfort, of which the latter are certainly blamed by the Austin 
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Canon Thomas Wykes, while the former are certainly not blamed by 
Bishop Guy of Amiens. Mr. Cox is, like other people, puzzled 
when Odysseus goes forth to seek a deadly herb to poison his arrows; 
but the puzzle is not greater than when in the Saracen accounts of 
the conquest of Syria the Roman general is described as shooting 
with poisoned arrows, or when “ the poisoned edge” is spoken of in 
our own song of Maldon. The description of the arming of Achil- 
leus is, according to Mr. Cox, as applied to a mortal warrior, “a series 
of monstrous hyperboles.” In his eyesit can express nothing short of 
the “conflagration of the heavens.” The ground for so thinking 
is the number of phrases expressing light and brightness which occur 
in the description. But if the poet had quite forgotten that his hero 
was the Sun, why should he purposely bring in all these phrases 
expressive of light and brightness? Surely the description of the 
arming is just one of those details, those fillings in of the general 
outline, which must be due to the imagination of the poet himself. 
There can be no doubt that Mr. Cox has done good service in 
showing the essential identity of a great number of stories to be 
found among widely different branches of the Aryan family, and 
sometimes among nations which do not come under that head. But 
even this most important argument must not be pressed too far. It 
is one which I have had a good deal to do with in dealing with those 
legendary stories which have so largely usurped the place of the 
early history of England. But let us try and see exactly what the 
identity or close likeness of two stories does prove and what it does 
not prove. It does not of itself absolutely prove either story to be 
false. Let us take for instance the legend of William Tell. It is 
easy to see that the legend of Gessler and Tell is essentially the 
same as that of Harold Blaatand and Palnatoki, besides the legend of 
William of Cloudesley in our own ballad literature. The likeness at 
once arouses suspicion, but it does not of itself prove the story 
of Tell to be false. Events sometimes repeat themselves, and it 
would be quite possible—that is we should believe it if it rested on 
sufficient evidence—that Harold and Gessler had independently, in 
widely distant times and countries, hit on the same means 
of testing the skill of a famous archer. It would be still more likely 
that Gessler had heard the story of Harold and Palnatoki, and that 
the story, true or false, suggested to him the idea of trying the 
skill of Tell in the same way. If we are to believe that Alexander 
dragged Batis at his chariot-wheels in avowed imitation of the 
legendary treatment of Hektér by Achilleus, we have a distinct 
case of legend leading to its own repetition in the form of history. 
If then there were any good evidence for the story of Tell, its 
likeness to the story of Palnatoki would not be reason enough to 
make us reject it. But the likeness awakens our suspicion ; we look 
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more narrowly into the evidence of the Tell story than perhaps we 
otherwise should, and we soon see that there is no trustworthy 
evidence for it at all. The like is the case with a vast number of 
stories which in the same way repeat other stories. Such is the visit 
of Alfred to the Danish camp and the visit of Olaf to the English 
camp ; such is the saying about brother helping brother in the legend 
of Aithelstan and Eadwine and the same saying in the legend of the 
death of Godwine. In all these cases the likeness arouses suspicion, 
and we find on examination that the evidence for the story will not 
hold water. There are a crowd of these stories which have been 
sometimes said to go about the world with blanks for the names, 
and to get the blanks filled up with all manner of names both 
legendary and historical. Thus, as I said in my former article, the 
legend of Eadgar shooting /Ethelwald, and the answer made by 
Akthelwald’s son, is essentially the same story as that of Kambysés 
shooting the son of Praixaspés, and the remark which in that case is 
of course made by the father instead of the son. And in these cases 
again we cannot help suspecting that we have a slightly altered 
version of the Tell and Palnatoki story. In both versions the mark 
is hit, but in the one case the object is to hit the body of the person 
endangered and in the other case to avoid it. In fact we havea legend 
of a successful archer, slightly varying its form according to circum- 
stances, a legend which appears in various distant times and places, 
and which we may fairly believe to be a common Aryan possession, 
an abiding fragment of the folk-lore of a day when Persian, Greck 
and Teuton were then one people. It may have been a mere play 
of fancy, or it may have been a tale founded on some real event 
of unrecorded times. But I really cannot see why Professor Miiller 
and Mr. Cox should see in William Tell “the last reflexion of the 
sun-God.” It may be so; it is open to any one to trace the legend 
common to so many times and places up to misunderstood language 
about physical phenomena. Lut it cannot be necessary to do so; 
the origin of the story may be just as naturally explained in other 
ways. And if William Tell, who most likely never.existed, is the last 
reflexion of the sun-God, then Kambysés and Eadgar, who certainly 
did exist, must be reflexions of the Sun-god somewhat nearer. 

For my own part, I must plead guilty to being a little suspicious of 
a theory which so perfectly and consistently explains everything. I 
cannot bring myself to believe that all the legends of so many 
nations have all the same origin. I do not mean to charge Mr. Cox, 
as he has sometimes complained of being charged, of making out 
everybody to be the Sun. He certainly does not make out every 
body to be the Sun, because, though he does make out most people 
to be the Sun, yet a minority of heroes are left to be the wind 
and other of the phenomena of nature. But all stories are in his 
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system traced up to physical phenomena of some kind. However 
much they may have changed their form, however much they may 
have been improved and tricked out by the mere play of fancy, still, 
in his view, every epic poem and every nursery tale is held to 
have had its origin in some saying about the sky, the sun, the wind, 
or some other of the great physical agents of nature. I am quite 
ready to edmit this as one source of legend among others. It is pro- 
bable in many cases, it is certain in some; but I cannot admit it as 
an universal solvent. I cannot so limit the powers of human inven- 
tion as to refuse to believe that many tales may not have drawn, not 
merely their details but their very essence and origin, from quite 
other sources. If I am asked what those sources are, I must answer 
in many cases that I do not know, and that I have no right to expect 
to know. I believe that we shall get nearer to the truth, if we are 
prepared to be ignorant of a great many things. It is the very com- 
pleteness of the new theory, its claim to be of universal application, 
its assertion of a power to open every lock and to untie every knot, 
which make me shrink from fully accepting it. 

One special class of cases to which the physical explanation is most 
systematically and most undoubtingly applied is the love-adventures 
of the several heroes. Almost every hero has, in the course of his 
story, relations with one or more women, around which relations, 
exactly as in any romance of any other time, a large portion of the 
interest gathers. This is, in truth, no more than we should expect in 
any story, true or false, whether in history, in fiction, or in ordinary 
life.- Loves and marriages and all that goes before or comes after 
loves and marriages, the faithfulness of this man or woman and the 
unfaithfulness of the other, necessarily make up a large portion of 
the drama of human life. It is not wonderful then if the like is the 
case in Hellenic and in Teutonic legend. The wonder would be the 
other way; it would be strange indeed if the heroes had gone 
through their course unattended by mothers, sisters, daughters, 
Wives, mistresses, or female companions of any kind. Nor again is 
it very wonderful if a good deal of likeness should be seen 
among the stories of this kind told of different heroes. This 
is precisely the sort of subject in which, above all others, legends 
may be expected to repeat themselves. They may repeat them- 
selves, either because they really come from some common treasure- 
house of legend, or simply for the same causes by which such 
stories always do repeat themselves, both in real life and in ordi- 
nary fiction. It seems, for instance, to be a matter of necessity, 
that the hero should, early in his story, enter into close relations 
with some woman whom he loses sight of for a while, and who 
comes back to him, in some shape or another, at the end of his life. 
The story is of course most perfect if she be a wife or mistress 
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whom he loves and forsakes; but it would seem that a mother, 
sister, daughter, or any other woman, will do at a pinch. I hope I 
shall not give offence, but this is a thing which has happened so 
often in the history of mankind that it has even passed into a 
proverb: “On revient toujours 4ses premiers amours.” I should 
have thought that there was no feature in heroic legend more true 
to common human nature, none for which there was less need to cast 
about for explanations in sayings about physical phenomena. There 
is no part of the subject where I should be more inclined to insist on 
the distinction between legends of Gods and legends of heroes ; 
in short, between Hellenic religion and Hellenic romance. It needs 
no argument to show that most of the divine legends, most of the 
stories of the loves, marriages, and genealogies of the Gods, do 
simply express physical phenomena, sometimes almost without 
putting on the garb of legend at all. It hardly amounts to allegory 
when the poet of the Theogony tells us that the Earth brought 
forth the tall mountains. And when Phoibos, the Sun, is made 
the child of Zeus, the Sky, and of Lété, the Darkness, the allego- 
rical or mythical speech is so plain that it hardly needs an inter- 
preter. The finest passage of the Theogony is those magnificent 
lines in which Hesiod describes the bridal of Heaven and Earth :— 


WAGe Se vier’ eraywr peyas Oiparvis, audidé Tain 
ipeipwy Pirdrytos érécxeTo, Kai p' éraviaby 
TavTn. 


But the extraordinary effect of this passage is owing to the fact that 
the allegory is imperfect, that Ouranos the person is not fully dis- 
entangled from Ouranos the thing. The poet was still conscious 
that he was describing physical phenomena, which the poet who 
sang the wanderings of Lété and the birth of Phoibos-Apollén, and 
the poet who sang the loss of Persephoné and the wanderings of 
Démétér, had most likely forgotten. Thus far our way is perfectly 
clear before us. But I begin to doubt when I find the same process 
applied, not only to the genealogies, but to what might seem the mere 
sportive legends of the Gods, when I am asked to see in the pretty 
story of Apollén and Daphné a profound parable of the sun and the 
dawn. I should myself have set this story down as a very late one, 
one quite inconsistent with Homer’s pure and lofty conception of 
Apollén, one which was nothing but a play of fancy to account for 
the origin of the laurel, and its connexion with the worship of 
Apollén. Mr. Cox allows that there are what he calls “ institutional 
legends,” to which he does not apply his usual physical system, but 
allows that they were simply invented to explain or to adorn the 
origin of customs and ceremonies. And he can hardly deny that 
there is an analogous class of legends which are invented in the 
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same way, to explain or to adorn the origin of plants or animals. 
I believe that the story of Daphné, in the shape with which we are 
familiar with it, is not older than Ovid; and possibly neither Mr. 
Cox’s view nor mine would explain the much more solemn legends 
about Daphné to be found in Diodéros and Pausanias. It is by no 
means clear that in the earliest form of the legend there was any 
tale of love at all. At all events, I do not see that it follows that, 
because legends of Gaia and Démétér simply express the physical 
action of Mother Earth, we are therefore bound to see a personification 
of the dawn in a nymph who looks much more like a playful personi- 
fication of the laurel-tree. 

When we get to the loves and marriages of the heroes, the notion 
that any physical phenomenon, any parable of the dawn or the sunset 
or the violet clouds, lurks under what at first sight reads only like 
a pleasant romance, seems still more far-fetched than in the case of 
the Gods. When the theory is strengthened by comparative philo- 
logy—when, for instance, we are told that the Greek Helené answers 
phonetically to the Sanscrit Sarama—the point is at least to be care- 
fully considered. But, in Mr. Cox’s theory, every bride or mistress 
of a hero is assumed to be, of necessity, the dawn or the violet clouds, 
even when no Sanscrit cognate of her name is brought forward to 
support the explanation. Nothing seems left to the mere play of 
romantic fancy, nothing to those constantly recurring facts of human 
life which romance in all times and places is sure to reproduce. The 
love of the hero is often fatal to his beloved. In this undoubted 
truth we are asked to see a parable of the fact that the dawn perishes 
in presence of the sun. On this theory it would not be hard to 
resolve Anne Boleyn and Katharine Howard into aerial phenomena. 
Then again the hero forsakes his beloved, and she returns to him in 
some form or another at the very end of his life. This is especially to 
be remarked when the name of the heroine begins with Jo or Ja. 
Half a loaf is better than no bread: and it is something to find the 
first half of this process carried out in the life of the elder Buona- 
parte and his Josephine. But if I may be allowed to go back to my 
own special field, it would not be hard to show that both Harolds, 
the son of Godwine and the son of Sigurd, exactly answer to all the 
requirements of a solar hero. Harold Hardrada, as far as we were 
concerned, came from the east, and he may also be looked upon as 
coming from the east when he came back from Constantinople to 
Norway. When at Constantinople, one story makes him kill 
the regulation dragon, and the more credible version, which calls 
the beast a lion, does not depart from the proper range of heroic 
exploits. When at Constantinople, he serves, like Héraklés and 
Perseus, one less worthy than himself, Eurystheus and Omphalé 
being happily combined in the persons of Zéé and her succes- 
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sive husbands. So Harold the son of Godwine may be said to have 
come from the east, either when he passed from East-Anglia into 
Wessex, or when he passed from England into Ireland. I will not 
say that he served his Eurystheus when he fought under William in 
the Breton war, but surely he was in the power of a man smaller than 
himself, both when he was in the friendly shelter of Diarmid of Dublin 
and when he was in the dungeon of Guy of Ponthieu. English 
Harold has his Iolaos or Patroklos in his brother Gyrth, and it is 
singular enough that another Gyrth appears, though less prominently, 
in the legend of the Norwegian hero also. The loves and marriages 
of both are conceived on the true heroic type. Harold of England 
forsakes his Eadgyth for the widow of Gruffy dd, but Eadgyth comes 
back to find his body when all is over. The career of Harold of Norway 
is yet more perfect. Elizabeth is his first and his last love. While in 
the Byzantine Court, he finds his Kirké or Kalypsé in the niece of 
the Empress, if not in the Empress herself. In after-life, he gives 
Elizabeth a rival in his own land in Thora. Still it is Elizabeth, 
and Elizabeth alone, whom he chooses to take with him on the expe- 
dition in which he fell. And is it going too far to say that, by a 
little philological juggling, the names of both heroines may be 
shown to have the proper beginning for a lady of the violet clouds ? 
Elizabeth is everywhere interchangeable with Isabel, and some ety- 
mologists, I am sorry to say, identify Isabel with Jezebel. Here is 
something very like the right beginning, and in the name of the 
Englishwoman we get nearer still. Hadgyth would by a Dane 
certainly be written Jafgyth, and the name is thus at once brought 
into the magic range of names like Iamos and Iolé. If then, in some 
respects, the Norwegian hero appears more solar than the English, 
it is fully made up in the last end of the Englishman. Surely 
none but a solar hero could fall ‘“crepusculi tempore,” and the 
“totus imber sagittarum ” of other accounts might pass for a lively 
image of many a brilliant sunset. 

I have of course made this comparison sportively; but I believe 
that, with Mr. Cox’s ingenuity and with Mr. Cox’s power of language, 
it would not be hard to work up the hints which I have given into a 
picture equal to his most brilliant pictures of the career of Héraklés 
or Achilleus. My position is that there is no evidence that the 
tales of the heroes arise as a rule from solar myths, that in 
many cases other explanations are quite as easy and quite as satis- 
factory. The sort of events which are held to be specially charac- 
teristic of solar legends may be shown often to occur in authentic 
history, in ordinary fiction, and in the events of everyday life. As 
the history of the two Harolds could not have had its origin in solar 
myths, it is not necessary to suppose that the legends of Théseus or 
Odysseus had their origin in solar myths either. I do not at all deny 
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that a solar myth may be the true explanation of some of the legends ; 
I only decline to believe that it is the one necessary explanation of 
all. I hold that in each case where we are asked to accept this or 
that story as being of solar—or any other physical—origin, some 
distinct evidence, etymological or otherwise, should be shown. I 
cannot accept a legend as solar simply because it has points of like- 
ness to some other legend which is really or certainly solar. For I 
find the same sort of incidents in other stories, some true, some false, 
but which, whether true or false, are certainly not of solar origin. 
If Iolé, or Briséis, or Pénelopcia was said to have been brought back 
to cheer the later days of her own hero, I cannot think that it was 
because she was the dew, or the dawn, or the violet clouds, but 
because it is possible that the thing really happened, because, if it did 
not happen, it was so likely to have happened that it would almost 
necessarily suggest itself to the fancy of the poet. 

In all this I would not be for a moment understood as deriding or 
depreciating the Comparative method, of which, within its due limits, 
I am a thorough follower. I accept Comparative Philology unre- 
servedly. I may say that I accept Comparative Mythology unre- 
servedly also. For I am sure that the Comparative method of 
examining legends is the only true one, and I do not see that it at 
all binds us to an universal system of physical explanations. I 
believe that greater things still are in store for the Comparative 
method. I believe that it will be found to be the true key to wide 
fields of political history, a key that will show us that the Aryans 
left their first home, not only with a common stock of language and 
legend, but with a common stock of political institutions. I only 
fear that the common cause of all these studies may suffer harm 
if any one of them is pressed beyond bounds. And as for Mr. Cox’s 
book, I do not the less admire the research, the ingenuity, the power 
of language, displayed in every page, because I think that its brilliant 
author has, somewhat like his own Phaethén, sometimes ridden his 
hobby a little too hard. 


Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 


























THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF ADAM SMITH. 


1. “ Porrricat Economy belongs to no nation; it is of no country. 
It is the science of the rules for the protection, the accumulation, the 
distribution, and the consumption of wealth. It will assert itself 
whether you wish it or not. It is founded on the attributes of the 
human mind, and no power can change it.”' In these words— 
accompanying an admission that the Irish Land Bill, which he 
nevertheless defended on other grounds, “ offended against the prin- 
ciples of political economy ”—-Mr. Lowe gave expression last session 
to the conception of one school of the followers of Adam Smith that 
Political Economy is, not what Adam Smith called his own treatise, 
“An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations,” 
but a final answer to the inquiry—a body of necessary and universal 
truth, founded on invariable laws of nature, and deduced from the 
constitution of the human mind. 

I venture to maintain, to the contrary, that Political Economy is not 
a body of natural laws in the true sense, or of universal and immutable 
truths, but an assemblage of speculations and doctrines which are the 
result of a particular history, coloured even by the history and cha- 
racter of its chief writers; that, so far from being of no country, and 
unchangeable from age to age, it has varied much in different ages 
and countries, and even with different expositors in the same age 
and country; that, in fact, its expositors, since the time of Adam 
Smith, are substantially divisible into two schools, following opposite 
methods; and that the method of one of them, of which the funda- 
mental conception is, that their pelitical economy 7s an ascertained 
body of laws of nature, is an offshoot of the ancient fiction of a Code 
of Nature, and a natural order of things, in a form given to that 
fiction in modern times, by theology on one hand, and a revolt against 
the tyranny of the folly and inequality of such human codes as the 
world had known on the other. 

No branch of philosophical doctrine, indeed, can be fairly investi- 
gated or apprehended apart from its history. All our systems of 
politics, morals, and metaphysics, would be different if we knew exactly 
how they grew up, and what transformations they have undergone ; if 
we knew, in short, the true history of human ideas. And the history 
of Political Economy, at any rate, is not lost. It would not be diffi- 
cult to trace the connection between every extant treatise prior to the 
“Wealth of Nations,” and conditions of thought at the epoch at which 
it appeared. But there is the less occasion for the purpose of these 

(1) Speech on the Irish Land Bill, April 4th, 1870. 
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pages, or of ascertaining the origin and foundation of the economic 
doctrines of our own day, to go behind the epoch of Adam Smith, 
that he has himself traced the systems of political economy ante- 
cedent to his own to a particular course of history, to “ the different 
progress of opulence in different ages and nations,” and “ the private 
interests and prejudices of particular orders of men.” What he did 
not see was, that his own system, in its turn, was the product of a 
particular history; that what he regarded as the system of nature 
was a descendant of the System of Nature as conceived by the 
ancients, in a form fashioned by the ideas and circumstances of his 
own time, and coloured by his own disposition and course of life. 
Still less could he see how, after his time, “the progress of 
opulence” would govern the interpretation of his doctrines, or how 
the system he promulgated as the system of liberty, justice, and 
divine benevolence, would be moulded into a system of selfishness by 
“the private interests and prejudices of particular orders of men.” 

2. “The ‘Wealth of Nations,’” says Mr. Buckle, “is entirely 
deductive. Smith generalises the laws of wealth, not from the 
phenomena of wealth, but from the phenomena of selfishness. He 
makes men naturally selfish ; he represents them as pursuing wealth 
for sordid objects, and for the narrowest personal pleasures.” This 
description is not misapplied to a political economy of later days, 
which has guided Mr. Buckle’s interpretation of the system of 
Adam Smith ; but with respect to that system itself, it involves two 
fundamental misconceptions. Selfishness was not the fundamental 
principle of Adam Smith’s theory ; and his method, though combining 
throughout a vein of unsound d priori speculation, was in a large 
measure inductive. The investigation which establishes this will be 
found also to exhibit the connection between his economic system 
and the chief problems pressing for solution in his time; the methods 
which the philosophy of the age provided for their solution; and the 
history and phenomena of the economic world in which he lived, and 
from which his ideas, his inductions, and his verifications were 
drawn. 

One consideration to be carried in mind in the interpretation of 
the “‘ Wealth of Nations,” is that its author’s system of philosophy 
ought to be studied as a whole; his economic system was part of a 
complete system of social, or, as he called it, moral philosophy. 
Mr. Buckle, who on other points has much misconceived the “ Wealth 
of Nations,” properly says of it, and the “Theory of Moral Scnti- 
ments,” that the two must be taken together and considered as one, 
both forming parts of the scheme embraced in his course of moral 
philosophy at Glasgow—a course which, it is important to observe, 
began with Natural Theology, and included, along with Ethics and 

(1) “ History of Civilisation in England,” i. 228; ii. 449. 
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Political Economy, the Philosophy of Law. Again, as his social 
philosophy should be considered as a whole, so the whole should be 
considered in connection with the philosophical systems, or methods, 
of investigation of his time. Two essentially opposite systems of 
reasoning respecting the fundamental laws of human society were 
before the world at that epoch, which may be respectively designated 
as the theory of a Code of Nature, and the inductive system of 
Montesquieu—the former speculating d priori about “ Nature,” and 
seeking to develop from a particular hypothesis the “ natural” order 
of things; the latter investigating in history and the phenomena of 
the actual world the different states of society and their antecedents 
or causes—or, in short, the real, as contrasted with an ideal, order 
of things. The peculiarity of Adam Smith’s philosophy is, that 
it combines these two opposite methods, and hence it is that we 
have two systems of political economy claiming descent from himn— 
one, of which Mr. Ricardo was the founder, reasoning entirely from 
hypothetical laws or principles of nature, and discarding induction 
not only for the ascertainment of its premisses, but even for the 
verification of its deductive conclusions; the other—of which 
Malthus in the generation after Adam Smith, and Mr. Mill in our 
own, may be taken as the representatives—combining, like Adam 
Smith himself, the d@ priori and the inductive methods, reasoning 
sometimes, it is true, from pure hypotheses, but also from experience, 
and shrinking from no corrections which the test of experience may 
require in deductions. Of the two schools, distinguished by their 
methods, the first finds in assumptions respecting the nature of man, 
and the course of conduct it prompts, a complete natural” organisa- 
tion of the economic world, and aims at the discovery of “ natural 
prices,” “ natural wages,” and “ natural profits.” 

An examination of Adam Smith’s philosophy enables us to trace 
to its foundation the theory upon which the school in question has 
built its whole superstructure. We shall see that the original 
foundation is in fact no other than that theory of Nature which, 
descending through Roman jural philosophy from the speculations 
of Greece, taught that there is a simple Code of Nature which human 
institutions have disturbed, though its principles are distinctly visible 
through them, and a beneficial and harmonious natural order of things 
which appears wherever Nature is left to itself. In the last century 
this theory assumed a variety of forms and disguises, all of them, 
however, involving one fundamental fallacy of reasoning d priori from 
assumptions obtained, not by the interrogation but by the anticipa- 
tion of nature; what is assumed as Nature being at bottom a mere 
conjecture respecting its constitution and arrangements. The political 
philosophy flowing from this ideal source presents to us sometimes an 
assumed state of nature or of society in its natural simplicity ; some- 
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times an assumed natural tendency or order of events, and sometimes 
a law or principle of human nature; and these different aspects 
greatly thicken the confusion perpetually arising between the real 
and the ideal, between that which by the assumption ought to be, 
and that which actually is. The philosophy of Adam Smith, though 
combining an inductive investigation of the real order of things, 
is pervaded throughout by this theory of Nature, in a form given 
to it by theology, by political history, and by the cast of his own 
mind. ‘The great and leading object of his speculations,” says 
Dugald Stewart, by no means intending a criticism, for Mr. Maine 
had not then explored the fallacies lurking in the terms Nature 
and Natural Law, “ is to illustrate the provisions made by Nature in 
the principles of the human mind, and in the circumstances of man’s 
external situation, for a gradual and progressive augmentation in the 
means of national wealth, and to demonstrate that the most effectual 
means of advancing a people to greatness is to maintain that order of ° 
things which Nature has pointed out.” At the end of Book IV. of the 
“Wealth of Nations” we find the Code of Nature and its institutions 
definitely marked out: “ All systems either of preference or restraint 
being completely taken away, the obvious and simple system of natural 
liberty establishes itself of its own accord. According to the system 
of natural liberty, the State has only three duties to attend to:” 
namely, to protect the nation from foreign aggressions, to administer 
justice, and to maintain certain great institutions beyond the reach 
of individual enterprise ; a supposed natural limitation of the province 
of law and government which has been the cause of infinite error in 
both theoretical political economy and practical legislation. 

The same fundamental conception pervades both Smith’s system of 
ethics and his philosophy of law. Investigating the character of 
virtue, he treats first of “the order in which Nature recommends 
objects to the care of individuals” for their own personal happiness ; 
next, of “the order which Nature has traced out for the direction of 
our powers of beneficence: first, towards other individuals; and, 
secondly, towards societies.” So, in the description given by himself 
of his proposed ‘History of Jurisprudence,” he states that “every 
system of positive law may be regarded as a more or less imperfect 
attempt towards a system of natural jurisprudence ;” and that the 
main end of jural inquiry is to ascertain. “‘ what were the natural rules 
of justice, independent of all positive institutions”—a description, 
perfectly coinciding with Mr. Maine’s, of the place which the law of 
Nature filled in the conception of the Roman jurist. “ After Nature 
had become a household word, the belief gradually prevailed among 
the Roman lawyers that the old Jus Gentium was in fact the lost 
Code of Nature. The Roman conceived that by careful observation of 
existing institutions, parts of them could be singled out which either 
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exhibited already, or could by judicious purification be made to 
exhibit, the vestiges of the reign of Nature.”' 

But abstraction would never have played so great a part in Adam 
Smith’s philosophy, would never have resulted in such sweeping 
generalisations respecting the beneficent and equitable economy 
resulting from the play of the natural inclinations and individual 
interests of men, had not the classical conception of nature’s harmo- 
nious code become blended with the theological conception of “ that 
great, benevolent, and all-wise Being, who directs all the movements 
of nature, and who is determined to maintain in it at all times the 
greatest possible quantity, of happiness.” Ideas thus derived from 
early philosophy became converted into the plans of Providence. 
Mr. Buckle displays less than his customary erudition when he states 
that, theology had been finally separated from morals in the seven- 
teeth century, from politics before the middle of the eighteenth. 

Natural theology makes the first part of Adam Smith’s course of 
moral philosophy, and its principles pervade every other part. The 
law of Nature becomes with him an article of religious belief, the 
principles of human nature, in accordance with the nature of their 
divine Author, necessarily tend to the most beneficial employments 
of man’s faculties and resources. And as the classical conception of 
Nature supposed simplicity, harmony, order, and equality in the moral 
as in the physical world, in Adam Smith’s philosophy it becomes 
associated with divine equity and equal benevolence towards all man- 
kind, and by consequence with a substantially equal distribution of 
wealth, as the means of material happiness. Nothing, therefore, is 
needed from human legislation—and this conclusion was powerfully 
fortified, as we shall afterwards see, by the political ideas of the age— 
beyond the maintenance of equal justice and security for every man 
to pursue his own interest in his own way. In the “ Wealth of 
Nations,” after laying it down that every individual endeavours as 
much as he can both to employ his capital in the support of domestic 
industry and so to direct that industry that its produce may be of the 
greatest value, and therefore necessarily labours to render the annual 
revenue of his own nation as great as he can, Adam Smith adds :— 


‘He generally, indeed, neither intends to promote the public interest, nor 
knows how much he is promoting it. By preferring the support of domestic to 
that of foreign industry, he intends only his own security; and by directing 
that industry that its freedom may be of the greatest value, he intends only his 
own gain, and he is in this, as in many other cases, led by an invisible hand to 
promote an end which was no part of his intention.” 


So in the “ Theory of Moral Sentiment :”— 


‘‘The produce of the soil maintains at all times nearly that number of inha- 
bitants which it is capable of maintaining. The rich only select from the heap 


(1) “ Ancient Law,” pp. 56, 88. 
(2) Theory of Moral Sentiments. Part VI. sec. ii. chap. 3. 
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what is most precious and agreeable. They consume little more than the 
poor, and, in spite of their natural selfishness and rapacity, though they mean 
only their own conveniency, though the sole end which they propose from the 
labours of all the thousands whom they employ be the gratification of their own 
vain and insatiable desires, they divide with the poor the produce of all their 
improvements. They are led by an invisible hand to make nearly the same 
distribution of the necessaries of life which would have been made had the 
earth been divided into equal portions among all its inhabitants; and thus 
without intending it, without knowing it, advance the interest of the society, 
and afford means to the multiplication of the species. When Providence 
divided the earth among a few lordly masters, it neither forgot nor abandoned 
those who seemed to have been left out in the partition.” 


The mischief done in political economy by this assumption re- 
specting the beneficent constitution of nature, and therefore of 
all human inclinations and desires, has been incalculable. It 
became an axiom of science with many economists, and with all 
English statesmen, that by a natural law the interests of indi- 
viduals harmonise with the interests of the public; and one 
pernicious consequence is that the important department of the 
consumption of wealth has—though Mr. Lowe properly includes 
it in his definition of political economy—been in reality either 
altogether set aside, as lying beyond the pale of economic investiga- 
tion, or passed over with a general assumption, after the manner of 
Mandeville, that private vices are public benefits. The real 
interests which determine the production, and subsequently, in the 
course of consumption, in a great degree the distribution of wealth, 
are the interests of consumers; although the truth is veiled by the 
division of labour, the process of exchange, and the intervention of 
money, which makes wealth in the abstract, or pecuniary interest, 
seem the motive of producers. If every man produced for himself 
what he desires to consume or use, it would be patent how diverse are 
the interests summed up in one vague general term, self-interest— 
interests which vary in different individuals, different classes, different 
nations, and different states of civilisation. And economic investiga- 
tion would long since have penetrated beneath the surface of pecuniary 
interest to the widely different character of the real aims, determining 
the nature and uses of wealth, but for that assumption of an identity 
between public and private interest which Adam Smith’s authority 
converted into an axiom. Under its influence we find him assuming 
that the great landowners of the sixteenth century, in enclosing 
their manors and dismissing tenants, retainers, and labourers, to 
purchase luxuries for themselves, employed no less national labour 
than before; although the land fed sheep instead of men, and the 
wool of the sheep, in place of clothing labourers at home, went from 
the country to foreigners in exchange for wines, silks, velvets and 
trinkets, for the personal consumption of the lord of the manor. 
When William the Conqueror afforested at once some three-score 
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parishes, he did only on a small scale what great landowners have 
been doing from the fifteenth century to the present time. To take 
the children’s food and give it unto dogs is, by this reasoning, to 
give it back to the children ! 

The Nature hypothesis had, however, with Adam Smith another 
powerful ally besides theology in the idea of liberty. The idea of 
civil and religious liberty, of resistance to arbitrary government and 
unequal laws, of confidence in individual reason and private judgment 
as opposed to the dictates of external authority, had begun even in 
the seventeenth century to spread from the world of religion and 
politics to the daily business of life. At the beginning of the second 
half of the eighteenth century the predominant form which this idea 
took was the liberation of individual effort in the world of industry 
and trade from oppressive restrictions and arbitrary and unequal 
imposts; and it found in the code of nature a quasi-philosophical 
basis on which to build a complete economic “system of natural 
liberty.” The French Revolution, of which the seeds were then 
being sown by the Economistes (or Physiocrates, as they were after- 
wards called, from the name they gave to their system, a name 
denoting the government of society by nature or natural laws), was, 
in its origin, an economic revolution, a “rebellion of the belly,” 
stirred up ab initio by the Economistes, who saw in the fetters and 
insecurity of industry the causes of the poverty of France, and in the 
superior freedom and security of its cultivators and tradespeople the 
secret of the superior prosperity of Great Britain. Living in such a 
world of human misgovernment and suffering toil, beholding, as the 
Physiocrates did, all the natural sources of wealth locked up by 
human laws, it is not surprising that the doctrine of a code of nature, 
of natural rights of liberty and property, of a natural organisation of 
society for the increase of human prosperity, and a just distribution 
of the fruits of the earth and of industry, came upon them like a new 
revelation, and carried the authority of one. Thus, like Adam Smith, 
on whom their doctrines had no small influence, the Physiocrates 
invested the ideal code of nature, which had come to them through 
the lawyers of their country from the jurisprudence of Rome, with a 
divine origin, and found in it a complete circumscription and defini- 
tion of the province of human sovereignty. The three same funda- 
mental conceptions derived from the three same sources—from Greeco- 
Roman speculation, from Christian theology, and from the revolt of 
the age against arbitrary interference with private industry and 
unequal imposts on the fruits of labour, formed the groundwork of 
the political economy of Adam Smith and the Physiocrates ; the sole 
difference in this respect is that the latter gave the name political 
economy to the whole of social philosophy, while Adam Smith limits 
the particular name to a department of social philosophy relating to 
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r aa é tn easth; and that they enunciated these doctrines as laws of nature 
a and God with more passionate emphasis. Adam Smith had not 
derived any of the three fundamental ideas of his political economy 
from the Physiocrates—for those ideas came to both from the history 
and philosophy of the past, and from the circumstances of the age— 
but he was strongly confirmed in them by his visits to France, his 
personal intercourse with them, and his study of their writings; he 
caught from them, moreover, not only particular propositions and 
expressions, but something of the form which his doctrine of natural 
distribution has taken, and also the precise limitation which he 
| gives to the functions of the State. 
i 3. Smith was himself so sensible of his debt to the Physiocrates, 
that he not only speaks of Quesnay’s system as “the nearest 
approximation to the truth that had been published upon the subject 
of political economy,” but was prevented only by Quesnay’s death 
from dedicating to him his own great treatise. He was, however, 
under a much more solid obligation to a much greater Frenchman, 
the illustrious Montesquieu. Mr. Buckle, who in his excellent 
chapters on the Intellectual History of France justly traces to Eng- 
land the origination of the spirit of liberty which in the eighteenth 
century took possession of French philosophy, nevertheless does 
injustice at once to France and to Great Britain in overlooking the 
influence of Montesquieu over Scotch philosophy in Adam Smith’s 
age. And the same oversight, coupled with a view of political 
economy which Mr. Buckle himself adopted from Ricardo and his 
school, leads him to describe Adam Smith’s method as entirely 
deductive. The philosophy of Great Britain, Mr. Buckle affirms, 
owes nothing to France; and he represents the intellect of Scotland 
as having, under clerical guidance, become wholly deductive, referring 
as a crucial example to Adam Smith, Scotland’s most eminent poli- 
tical philosopher. The clerical system of deductive reasoning 
certainly runs through and warps the whole philosophy of Adam 
Smith. Nevertheless, his philosophical love of truth, and of interro- 
gating nature itself in its real phenomena, and the inductive method 
of doing so which Scotch philosophy in his age had adopted from 
Montesquieu, preserved him from many errors into which the method 
i of deduction from assumptions respecting nature and its laws has led 
one school of his followers, which at the present day is not backward 
in claiming the clerical prerogative of orthodoxy. It has already 
been observed that two opposite systems of reasoning were before 
the world in Adam Smith’s age, and that he combined them both 
—the system of reasoning from a theoretical law of Nature, and 
the historical inductive method of Montesquieu, which traces the 
real order of things, and seeks in the circumstances and history of 
society the explanation of its different states in different ages and 
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countries. The latter method had a powerful attraction for a new 
school of political and jural philosophy in Scotland to which Adam 
Smith belonged. Lord Kaimes, his literary patron,‘and Millar, his 
own pupil, alike followed Montesquieu’s method. Dalrymple, also 
a disciple of Lord Kaimes, states in the dedication of his “ History of 
Feudal Property”—a work which seems to have afforded Adam 
Smith not a few important suggestions—that much of his manuscript 
had actually been “revised by the greatest genius of the age, Pre- 
sident Montesquieu.” And Millar expressly states that in his lec- 
tures on the Philosophy of Law, his great master “ followed the plan 
which seems to have been suggested by Montesquieu ; endeavouring 
to trace the gradual progress of jurisprudence from the earliest to 
the most refined ages, and to point out the effects of those arts which 
contribute to subsistence and to the accumulation of property in 
producing corresponding improvements in law and government.” 
But, as Mr. Buckle himself says, Adam Smith’s political economy 
and the rest of his philosophy were “ part of a single scheme.” And 
a comparison of books iii., iv., and v. (chapter i.) of the “ Wealth of 
Nations,” with Adam Smith’s own description, on the one hand, of 
the work he had previously contemplated on the History of Law, 
and Millar’s account of his lectures, on the other, shows how closely 
connected were his economic and his jural researches. So closely 
indeed were they so, that internal evidence confirms the statement 
of Dugald Stewart, that he actually published in the “ Wealth of 
Nations” a valuable part of the work he had long before announced 
on the jural history of mankind; and we have in this fact a probable 
explanation of the story that he destroyed a few days before his death 
the manuscript of his lectures on jurisprudence. He preserved in 
the “ Wealth of Nations” what he probably thought their most 
valuable results.’ 

The problem which Adam Smith proposed to himself was by 
no means only the illusive one, What is d priori the order of 
Nature, or “the natural progress of opulence?” He inquired 
further, “What had been the actual order of things, the actual 
progress of opulence, and its causes?” What had occasioned the 
slow progress of Europe from the time of the barbarian conquest down 
to modern times? What the more rapid advance of Great Britain 
than of France and other parts of the Continent ? To answer these 
inquiries he subjected the phenomena of history and the existing 
state of the world to a searching investigation, traced the actual 


(1) An eminent Scotch philosopher of the present day, Mr. Alexander Bain, has 
expressed to me a doubt that Adam Smith destroyed anything which he considered 
valuable ; adding, that he was little disposed to consider anything to which he had 
given research and thought of small value. The preservation of the chief results of his 
jural studies in the “ Wealth of Nations” reconciles Mr. Bain’s opinion on this point 
with the destruction of the manuscripts, of which there seems to me conclusive evidence. 
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economic progress of different countries, the influences of laws of 
succession, and of the political distribution of property, the action 
and reaction of legal and industrial changes, and the real movements 
of wages and profits so far as they could be ascertained. Nor was he 
content with the inductions of the closet from written evidence— 
though necessarily the most important field of inductive investigation 
in social philosophy—he compared all the phenomena which careful 
personal observation, both in his own country and in France, had 
brought under his view. In short, he added to the experience of 
mankind a large personal experience for inductive investigation. 
Even the Physiocrates, although their study of actual phenomena 
was much less comprehensive and minute, though they were far 
more given to accepting at once their own unverified ideas as laws of 
nature, yet by no means neglected experience entirely. They had 
studied the economic condition of their own country, and compared 
it with what they knew of Great Britain; and they believed their 
theories of the natural order of things founded on the evidence of 
the results of interference with industry and spoliation of its fruits 
on the one hand, and of individual liberty and security of property 
on the other. The extent to which observation guided their doctrines 
is remarkably illustrated by their division substantially into two 
schools, whose conclusions, though converging in the main, were 
reached by different paths of personal experience, and moulded by 
it. Quesnay, the son of a small farmer, reared in the country amid 
the sufferings of the peasantry and the stagnation of agriculture 
under despotic restriction and ruinous imposts, and knowing of what 
imprisoned riches the soil was possessed, taught that land was the 
sole original source of wealth, agriculture the sole really productive 
employment, to whose fruits other industries gave only changes of 
form or place. Gournay, on the other hand, a merchant himself, 
and of a line of merchants, made the freedom of trade his staple 
doctrine, and summed up in the maxim “ Laissez faire et passer,” the 
duties of government.' The distinction exemplifies, moreover, that 
influence of personal history on the forms of political economy to 
which reference has been made. 

There ran thus through the political economy of both Adam Smith 
and the Physiocrates, though much more extensively and systemati- 
cally in the former, a combination of the experience philosophy, of 
inductive investigation, with d priori speculation derived from the 
Nature hypothesis. Hence, while on one hand the inductive method 
preserved the great Scotchman from grave errors into which not a 
few of his English followers in the mother-country of inductive 
philosophy have been led by the a priori method, on the other hand the 
bias given by preconceived ideas was so strong in the case of Smith 


(1) Les Economistes Frangais du XVIIIme Siécle, by M. Léonce de Lavergne, pp. 173-5. 
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himself, as to cause him to see in all his inductions proofs of a com- 
plete code of nature—of a beneficent order of nature flowing from 
individual liberty and the natural desires and dispositions of men. 
Like the Physiocrates, he blended the so-called “evidence,” or self- 
evidence, of the law of nature in itself, with the evidence of phe- 
nomena carefully collated and sifted. The truth is, that Smith’ 
wrote before the physical sciences had developed canons of induction, 
and he thought an induction complete when he had obtained an 
immense number of instances, and a theory proved when it seemed 
to fit every observed case. Throughout history, and over Europe, 
he saw nothing but disorder and misery from such human legislation 
as the world had known, wherever it went beyond protecting personal 
liberty and property ; he saw on all sides a mass of poverty traceable 
to State interference; the only sources of whatever wealth and 
prosperity existed were the natural motives to industry, and the 
natural powers of production of individual men, and he leaped to the 
conclusion that nothing was requisite but to leave Nature to itself, 
that complete harmony existed between individual and public 
interests, and that the natural conduct of mankind secured not only 
the greatest abundance, but. an equal distribution, of wealth. He 
thought he found in phenomena positive proof of the Law of Nature, 
and of the character of its enactments. We find here the explanation 
of the seeming contradiction which Adam Smith’s combination of the 
theory of Natural Law with the inductive historical method gives to 
Mr. Maine’s proposition “ that the book of Montesquieu, with all its 
defects, still proceeded on that Historical Method, before which the 
Law of Nature has never maintained its footing for an instant.” It 
is incontrovertible that historical investigation convicts the Nature 
hypothesis of reproducing a mere fiction of ancient philosophy ; 
nevertheless Adam Smith, partly under the bias given by the theory 
itself, partly because the method of interrogating nature itself was 
new, and the canons of induction unsettled, conceived that the 
method of Montesquieu proved the truth of the theory of nature; 
in short, that nature, when interrogated, confirmed his anticipations 
of nature. 

4. One cause of the misconception that Adam Smith’s economic 
method was one of mere @ priori deduction is the arrangement he 
has adopted in the order of the five books of the “ Wealth of 
Nations.” In the order of logic the third and fourth books come 
before the first and second. They contain the induction on which 
is based the conclusion that the State has only to protect indi- 
vidual liberty and the natural effort of every individual to better 
his own condition—or, in one word (with which his first book begins), 
labour will supply in the most ample manner all the necessaries and * 
conveniences of life, will divide its functions spontaneously in the 
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best manner, and will distribute its produce in a natural order, and 
. with the utmost equality. It has already been suggested that no 
such complete organisation for the distribution of wealth is made by 
individual action, or what Adam Smith called Nature. Mr. Mill 
has shown the fallacy of defining political economy as the science 
of exchanges ; a definition which, besides omitting some of the most 
important conditions determining the production of wealth, overlooks 
the truth that human institutions, laws of property and succession, 
are necessarily the chief agencies determining its distribution. And 
it affords an instructive exemplification of the two methods which 
Adam Smith combined, d priori deduction from supposed principles of 
nature, and inductive investigation of facts, that when the order of 
nature is present to his mind, he finds a complete natural organisa- 
tion for the distribution of wealth, and no function for the State in 
the matter; but when he traces the actual progress of opulence, his 
readers are confronted at once with laws of succession, to which he 
traces the slow and irregular course of European progress after the 
barbarian conquests ; laws founded on those conquests, and designed 
to perpetuate the unequal distribution of wealth they effected; laws 
which are the chief agencies in the distribution of wealth in England 
to this day, and in the determination of its whole social and industrial 
economy. 

But even while tracing in his first book the “natural” distribu- 
tion of wealth by exchange, or as he expresses it, ‘“ the order accord- 
ing to which the produce of labour is naturally distributed among 
the different ranks of the people,” Adam Smith has been preserved 
by the inductive method which he combined with d priori deduction 
from enormous fallacies into which the school of Ricardo has since 
been betrayed by their method of pure deduction. The ancient 
theory of natural law involved the idea of uniformity and equality ; 
and this idea in Adam Smith’s case was powerfully reinforced both 
by that of an ideal order deducible from the equity and equal bene- 
volence towards mankind of the Author of Nature, and by the love 
of system, symmetry, and harmonious arrangement which plays a 
conspicuous part in the ‘Theory of Moral Sentiments,” because it did 
so in the author’s own mind. With all these conceptions the theory of 
a complete equality of the advantages and disadvantages of different 
human occupations, and an equality, in that sense, of wages and 
profits, had obviously a powerful attraction for Smith. It affords 
surprising evidence of his true philosophical spirit of inquiry into 
facts that he should nevertheless have denied the actual equality of 
wages and profits, traced the great actual inequalities to their causes, 
and defined the conditions of equality and inequality, and the 
actual effect of industrial progress on these movements, in such a 
manner as to indicate the very progressive divergence which can be 
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shown to have since taken place, and which a school of modern 
economists not only ignores, but sometimes angrily denies as incon- 
sistent with its @ priori deductions. Adam Smith, for his own part, 
not only limited ab initio the tendency to equality to what was prac- 
tically the same neighbourhood, but pointed out that the kingdom 
was in fact divided into a number of different neighbourhoods with 
very different rates. Secondly, he traced many of the actual inequa- 
lities to pernicious institutions, a class of causes of inequality which 
later economists have done much to perpetuate by affirming a 
substantial equality. Thirdly, in place of insisting that competition 
alone determines the rate of wages, and gives the labourer the 
utmost value of what he produces, Adam Smith maintained that 
combination on one hand, tacit or open, on the part of employers, 
was the normal condition of things, while, on the other, the neces- 
sitous position of the labourer exposed him to the exaction of very 
unequal terms. Fourthly, he expressly confined the tendency to 
equality in the case of both wages and profits, even where competition 
was in full and free activity, to a stationary and simple condition of 
the industrial world. Fifthly, he showed that in place of equalising 
wages, industrial progress had already produced great inequalities 
in England, and was beginning to do so in Scotland. 

After observing that the price of labour varied much more in 
England than in Scotland, he adds— 

**In the last century the most usual day wages of common labour through 
the greater part of Scotland were sixpence in summer and fivepence in winter. 
Three shillings a week, the same price very nearly, still continues to be paid 
in some parts of the Highlands. Through the greater part of the low country 
the most usual wages of common labour are now eightpence a day ; tenpence, 
and sometimes a shilling about Edinburgh, in the counties which border upon 
England, and in a few other places where there has lately been a considerable 
rise in the demand for labour, about Glasgow, Carron, Ayrshire, &c. In 
England the improvements of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce began 
much earlier than in Scotland. The demand for labour, and consequently its 
price, must necessarily have increased with those improvements.” 

Manufactures and trade on a great scale were only beginning in 
Scotland; the steam-engine had not yet been brought to bear on the 
mine or the loom when the “ Wealth of Nations” was composed ; 
and the great inequalities in the local demand for labour through- 
out the kingdom, which have followed in the wake of steam, were 
yet to appear. Adam Smith, in truth, lived in a very early indus- 
trial world; the only steam-engine he refers to is Newcomen’s ; the 
word “ manufacture” had not lost its true meaning and become as 
inappropriate as hideous. In the clothing manufacture, he expressly 
says, the division of labour was nearly the same as it had been for 
a century, and the machines employed were the same ; adding that 
only three improvements in them of any importance had taken place 
since the reign of Edward IV. In place of the infinite diversities 
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of complexity and difficulty in the different employments of capital 
which have followed the progress of mechanics and chemistry, all 
modes of employing capital were, he says, about equally easy. The 
foreign trade of the kingdom was so small, that he computed the 
annual importation of corn at only 23,000 quarters ; and concluded 
that the freest importation never could sensibly affect prices in the 
home market. 

In short, he applied the doctrine of equality only to a simple and 
almost stationary condition of industry and neighbourhood trade, in 
which few changes in the mode of production or the channels of 
trade took place from one century to another, and in which the 
inhabitants of each neighbourhood might comparatively easily esti- 
mate the profits and prospects of each different employment ; and 
even to such a world, only with many modifications and exceptions. 
To such a world, in positive terms, ke limited the tendency to 
equality which has been made by his successors, not only an 
unconditional assumption, but the basis of finance. The truth is, 
that the doctrine of a tendency to equality is a mere theorem in 
political economy ; and a theorem which imports the tendency only 
under special conditions well enunciated by Adam Smith—condi- 
tions the opposites of those which prevail in the present industrial 
world. 

5. A state of the industrial world which was exceptional in Adam 
Smith’s time is the normal state in our own; and it is certain, both 
from his positive doctrine and from his close attention to the realities 
of life, that had he lived even two generations later his general 
theory of the organisation of the economic world and the results of 
the competition for economic life would have been cast in a very 
different mould. Alike in the theory of Nature which pervades his 
entire philosophy of society, and in his general conceptions of the 
industrial world, we trace the influence of the early world in which 
he lived. One striking example of this is that one-half of society 
has been almost entirely overlooked in his philosophy. His language 
appears at first sight to point to unrestricted liberty as the uncondi- 
tional principle of a true political economy, and the indispensable 
requisite of the full development of the economic resources of nature ; 
but on closer inspection it will be found that where he speaks of 
“the natural effort of every individual to better his own condition, 
when suffered to exert itself with freedom and security,” as the cause 
of national wealth and prosperity, he had only the half of the nation 
denoted by the masculine pronoun in his mind ; he meant only what 
he elsewhere says, “the natural effort of every man.” He seems to 
have been perfectly content—though it involves an inconsistency 
which is fatal to his whole theory—with the existing restraints on 
the energies of women ; and the only effort on the part of a woman 
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to better her own condition which he has in view is “to become the 
mistress of a family.” In the only passage in the “ Wealth of Nations” 
in which women are referred to, we discover at once how far was he 
from having developed universal laws of industry and wealth, how 
far he was from escaping from the ideas of a primitive world. 


‘*There are,” he said, ‘‘no public institutions for the education of women, 
and there is accordingly nothing useless, absurd, or fantastical, in the common 
course of their education. They are taught what their parents or guardians 
judge it necessary or useful for them to learn, and they are taught nothing 
else. Every part of their education tends evidently to some useful purpose, 
—either to improve the natural attractions of their person, or to form their 
minds to reserve, to modesty, to chastity, and to economy; to render them 
both likely to become the mistresses of a family, and to behave properly when 
they have become such. In every part of her life a woman feels some conye- 
nience or advantage from every part of her education.” 


Although “the obvious and simple system of natural liberty ” is 
the foundation of Smith’s whole system, though he regarded it as 
the law of the beneficent Author of Nature, it turns out that he 
applied it only to one-half of mankind. The reason is that the law 
and the exception alike came to him irom the age in which he lived, 
and the ideas of a yet earlier state of society. The insurrection against 
the oppressive and unequal economic régime of the past was as yet 
only on the part of men, and the very theory of the Law of Nature 
which men invoked for their own emancipation, as it was the offspring 
of the speculation of the ancient world, so it bore the impress of its 
narrowness and injustice. 


T. E. CuirFre Leste. 
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Sourn America contains seven millions of square miles. The Amazon 
river drains over one-third of this vast area. Its basin is more than 
twice the size of the valley of the Mississippi. It would hold forty- 
nine countries the size of England. It is generally supposed that its 
tropical situation bespeaks diseases of various types. On the contrary, 
its general health is far superior to that of its North American rival, 
while some of its districts, especially those of Bolivia and Matto- 
grosso, are blessed with the same delightful temperature which 


. characterizes the table-lands of Mexico. The principal reason for 


this general health is that constant sea-breezes blow up the valley. 
Dry when they leave the coast of Africa, they become saturated in 
their ocean transit westward. They distribute their moisture, ever 
on a decreasing scale, from the mouth of the river upwards, until, 
entirely drained, they sweep across the Pacific coast range of the 
Cordillera of the Andes, to parch the shores of Peru. Only by 
floating upon the majestic tide of the Amazon does one get an idea 
of its mass of waters. The Mississippi river poured into it near its 
mouth would not raise it six inches. In Bolivia, on the Beni branch 
of its Madeira affluent, two thousand miles from its outlet, it is one 
hundred and seventy feet deep. It presents still more astonishing 
soundings the same distance up the main stream. With its branches, 
it offers not less than fifteen thousand miles of waters suitable for 
steamboat navigation. The Bolivian affluents of its main branch 
alone count three thousand miles of river navigation. One half of 
this is suitable for steamers drawing six feet of water, and the other 
half for craft drawing three feet. 

The world very naturally wonders why the great river has for 
centuries been untouched by the hand of civilization. When the 
daring Orellana launched his boat upon the Napo, in 15389, and 
floated down the inland ocean, he found the Indians paddling their 
canoes, shooting fish with arrows, and killing game with the blow- 
pipe. Twenty years ago found no change: the Indians used the 
same weapons, hunted, travelled, and ate as their ancestors had done 
before them. If anything, the encroachments of the Spaniards had, 
at the head-waters of their great rivers, brutalized them. They 
perhaps gained a little from the lower stream, but too often paid for 
it with blood and slavery. It had, for a century, been a recognised 
law to make war upon everybody who came down stream. From the 
west floated vague rumours of terrible oppression—men driven like 
beasts into deep holes in the ground, the repartimiento, the mita, the 
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lash, execution, and the wholesale devastation of races in the curious 
digging, crushing, mixing, and smelting of rocks. It must have 
been the hell of which the Jesuit and Franciscan missionaries told 
them as they penetrated the valley. This, however, bore but lightly 
upon the progress of the basin of the Amazon, in comparison to the 
desperate struggle between Spaniard and Portuguese in the New 
World. 

South America offered a vast field for the conquests of two rival 
nations. The Spaniard sought for the mineral, and the Portuguese 
for the agricultural lands. Their descendants still preserve these 
tastes. Both races had full sweep; but seven millions of square miles 
were too few for their ambition. They quarrelled over the prospective 
spoils almost before they knew of their existence; and, to settle their 
rival claims, called to their aid both spiritual and material force. The 
famous boundary-line bull of Pope Alexander VI. gave but little 
satisfaction to the contestants for the then undiscovered South 
America; the treaty of Tordesillas, of 1494, had no better results. 
Afterwards came the conquest of Peru, the settlement of La Plata, 
and the colonisation of Brazil. The bold explorers traversed the 
continent in all directions. In the heart of its virgin territory they 
crossed swords, and fertilised the choice spots with blood. They 
struggled over the beautiful territory of Uruguay until they made 
its history one long series of horrors, only paralleled by those of 
San Domingo. In Paraguay, the Jesuits enchained the spiritual 
nature of the brave Indian, and forced resistance against the Portu- 
guese Mamelucos, who invaded the country from San Paulo. On the 
Bolivian side of the Guaporé river, the now boundary-line between 
Brazil and Bolivia, priest and gold-hunter met in mortal combat over 
the celebrated gold ridge of San Simon. Boundary lines varied 
then: they swayed back and forth in the line of the sword-points that 
held them. Then came the convention of 1750, as if to give breath 
to the rivals, but it had no definite effect. The convention of 1761 
followed, but South America ignored its existence. The famous 
treaty of 1777 took its turn, but the limits defined on paper were 
never traced on the ground. Nothing further occurred in the form 
of a treaty between Spain and Portugal to interrupt the course of 
events in South America, until the Spanish American countries threw 
off the yoke of the northern state, and Brazil, through a bloodless 
effort, became an empire. At’ this date, as it has been shown, Brazil 
had no inland frontiers, and, in consequence, her Spanish American 
neighbours were no better off. It would be a long and bloody page 
to detail the more recent settlement of some, and the attempted settle- 
ment of others, in the Plata valley; we have to do more particularly 
with the valley of the Amazon. 

In the Amazon basin are found Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, New 
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Granada, and Venezuela, all drained to a certain extent by the 
Amazon river, and all destined to contribute a vast commerce to the 
main artery that traverses Brazil. Not one of these countries, excepting 
Bolivia, has any well-adjusted treaty of limits with the empire. 
Despite a treaty with Peru, the frontier is still in dispute ; and that 
with; Venezuela has not given the hoped-for satisfaction. 

This inability to agree upon boundary lines is the principal reason 
which Brazil has had for locking up the Amazon: Before permitting 
the development eid the Atlantic of the five republics at the head 
waters of the great river, it was very natural that the empire should 
desire to see its frontiers defined. There is, however, little doubt 
that some of the old jealousy between Spaniard and Portuguese still 
remained in the colonies at the date of their independence. These 
jealonsies also tended to retard the consideration of questions whose 
settlement was necessary as a preliminary to any real progress. 

There had not been wanting efforts on the part of commercial 
powers to break through the apparent exclusiveness of the Brazilian 
empire. The United States Government, especially, had had its 
attention called to the dormant treasures of Alto-Peru by its minister 
at Lima, Mr. Clay, who made unceasing exertion during his thirteen 
years’ term of office to instruct his government of the fact that it was 
Alto-Peru, the present Bolivia, that gave to the Peru of the old 
Spaniards its wondrous fame for wealth, and to Pizarro the glory 
of having “sacked its splendours.”’ 

Our race is somewhat disposed to admire blood which is territori- 
ally aggressive. We are, therefore, forced to give credit to Brazil 
for that tenacity of purpose and national stamina which have made 
such blood useful. The treaty of 1777 between Spain and Portugal 
has only served modern South America as a starting-point for 
discussion. The basis of all the treaties of limits as yet concluded 
between the republics and the empire has been the uti possidetis. 
Uruguay, on the Plata, and Venezuela, Peru, and Bolivia, on the 
Amazon, have made treaties with Brazil on this basis. Of these, the 
Bolivian treaty offers the grandest results. It promises to be the 
preliminary to the opening of the Amazon to all flags. It deals, 
moreover, with the most interesting, populous, accessible, and richest 
republic in its valley. 

This treaty was the direct result of a noble impulse of Brazil, in 
1866. During this year, the empire issued a decree, relative to the 
Amazon, which showed a willingness to meet the republics half way, 
and to commence, with them, a new life. She virtually extended to 
them an invitation to settle all questions which, on either side, had 
been the fruitful source of trouble, and the constant barrier to pro- 
gress. Brazil had become painfully conscious, two years before this, 
that her own national development was threatened, because Paraguay 
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prevented free communication with Matto-grosso. It was difficult to 
make war to maintain a principle in the Plata valley that she ignored 
in the Amazon basin. Her clear-headed statesmen did not hesitate 
to recognise the truth, and frankly made an effort to place the 
empire aright with its neighbours, on the west and north-west. 
December 7, 1866, in the 45th year of the independence of the 
empire, the Emperor, Don Pedro II., signed the decree which opened 
a part of the Amazon to all flags. It took effect September 7, 1867. 
The main river was opened to the frontier of Peru, at Tabatinga; on 
five of the affluents, as follows :— 


1. River Tocantins to Cameta. 
2. ,, Tapajos 53 Santarém. 
3. ,, Madeira oe Borba. 

4. ,, Negro 3 Manaos. 
5. ,, San Francisco . Penedo. 


The Tocantins, Tapajos, and San Francisco are entirely within 
Brazilian territory, and Brazil has the undisputed right to regulate 
their navigation as she may please. The Madeira and Rio Negro, 
at their head waters, drain the territory of friendly states, claiming 
aright to reach the ocean by the main river. These streams, how- 
ever, were opened, like the others, to points just above their mouths. 

This was a great step forward. In connection with the treaty 
made the same year between Brazil and Bolivia, it brought imme- 
diately into notice this god-child of Bolivar, this long-neglected 
Alto-Peru. Dreams now began to take the form of realities; for 
long before the independence of the country, it had been the hope 
that, some day, it might commence the development of its wonderful 
resources through its natural communication with the world. In 
1779 the celebrated naturalist, Haénke, member of the Academy of 
Sciences of Vienna and Prague, and commissioned by his Catholic 
Majesty to explore Peru, wrote upon this subject. He deplored the 
jealousies then existing between the Portuguese and Spaniards. He 
pointed out the vast treasures lying dormant in the present Bolivia, 
and how largely they might contribute to the commerce of the world. 
He offered to undertake the opening of navigation down the Mamoré, 
the Madeira, and the Amazon, and enumerated the rare products 
which would furnish cargoes for his vessels. But Haénke’s efforts 
were premature. A war of independence had to be fought out, and 
republics and a monarchy had to be established. New ideas of pro- 
gress and modern civilisation had to replace the miseries, the dark- 
ness, the jealousies, and the civil hatreds that European domination 
had conferred upon South America. 

The history of the Spanish American republics in the basin of the 
Amazon affords many a grandiloquent production on the future 
promised by the great river, but very few ideas tending to practical 
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results. The republics failed to recognise that the settlement of 
national limits was the necessary preface to the coveted commerce. 
The empire certainly had the advantage of the republics, and espe- 
cially of the principal one, Bolivia; for, heretofore, this splendid 
nation has had to labour under commercial disadvantages which 
have almost threatened its dissolution as a separate nationality. 

It was in 1834 that the first efforts were made by Bolivia to 
settle the question of limits with Brazil. General Armaza was then 
accredited to the court of Rio de Janeiro to negotiate a treaty upon 
the subject. The only tangible results were the proofs that the two 
powers were widely at variance in their ideas. In 1863 the Brazilian 
envoy, Rego Monteiro, arrived at Oruro, in Bolivia, with instruc- 
tions from his Government to undertake the settlement of the same 
question. It appears at that time that both parties thought that 
territorial extension, however useless and troublesome, was _pre- 
ferable to compact and certain progress. How large a value was 
then set upon a strip of wild territory is best judged from the follow- 
ing, which indicates that the then Foreign Minister of Bolivia did 
not ignore the position of his country and the necessity of a cordial 
understanding with the empire. In his response to the Brazilian 
envoy he thus wrote at Oruro, July 20th, 1863 :— 


‘* Bolivia, as your Excellency knows, occupies a territory entirely central in 
this vast continent. It has but five degrees of latitude on the Pacific coast, and 
even this is disputed in part by the republic of Chili. This same remote and 
desert coast responds very insufficiently to our commerce and industry. Bolivia 
is seated upon the masses of silver of the double range of the Andes. She has 
a territory fertile beyond measure, where the treasures of the most opposite 
climates are grouped together. With all this Bolivia perishes from consumption, 
for want of methods of communication which may carry to the markets of the 
world her valuable productions, and stimulate her sons to labour and industry. 
With roads we could rely upon inexhaustible resources of wealth and pros- 
perity. But these communications do not exist, nor can they exist except in 
the deep flowing rivers, with which the finger of God has been pleased to 
furrow our soil. They are not found, nor yet can they be found except in the 
magnificent affluents of the Amazon, &c.” 


But all this brought no treaty—brought nothing practical. It 
remained for 1867 and 1868 to make the final and successful effort. 
In the former year the Counsellor of the Empire, Sefior Felipe 
Lopez Netto, was sent to Bolivia as Minister Plenipotentiary to 
negotiate a treaty of “Friendship, Limits, and Navigation.” His 
mission was eminently successful. He was frankly met at La Paz 
by the present Minister of Foreign Affairs, Seiior Mariano Donato 
Munoz, and an arrangement was immediately entered into for a 
settlement of the vexed question of limits. The two statesmen were 
practical and liberal-minded. The result was that the treaty made 
in 1867 was ratified by both governments before the close of 1868. 
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Thus the great stumbling-block to the progress of 400,000 square 
miles of beautiful country was removed. 

It is a curious fact that as early as 1534 an effort was made to 
reach Alto-Peru from the Atlantic coast. The invasion of Peru by 
Pizarro had just taken place, and stories of its vast mineral wealth 
had reached old Spain to fire the Spanish heart to new effort. It was 
then that the most lordly expedition that ever undertook to carry the 
Spanish arms to conquests in the New World set sail under Pedro de 
Mendoza to conquer the Plata region. It never penetrated far into 
the interior, but resulted in the settlement of La Plata, and the final 
reaching of Alto-Peru from the southward, which was afterwards 
connected by a line of military posts with the port of Buenos Ayres. 
Over this route Spain carried much of the silver product of Potosi on 
the backs of mules and asses. 

But what is the position, the character, the commercial capacity of 
Bolivia, just freed from a thraldom of three centuries? Its boundaries 
are as follows :— 

The line on the north commences at the mouth of the river Beni, 
10° 20” south latitude. From this point it extends to the north-west 
until it cuts the head waters of the Yavari river, which forms one of 
the boundaries between Brazil and Peru. North of this line lies the 
Brazilian province of Amazonas. The most southern frontier on the 
Pacific coast is 24° south latitude, the boundary lately agreed upgn 
between Chili and Bolivia. That upon the Argentine border is very 
irregular. It extends from the frontier of Chili in curves to the 
north-east until it cuts the 22° of south latitude, along which it con- 
tinues to the eastward until it reaches the Pilcomayo river, and 
thence down this river to its junction with the Paraguay. There 
are some unsettled questions between Bolivia and the Argentine 
Republic with reference to a part of the Gran Chaco (Great Clearing, 
in the Quichua tongue) which lies in the south-eastern part of Bolivia 
and the north-eastern part of the Argentine Republic. 

The eastern frontier with Brazil commences at 20° 10” south 
latitude, at the mouth of the Bahia Negra, thence continues up the 
middle of this to its head, thence in a straight line to the Laguna 
de Caseres, cutting its centre, thence it cuts the centres of Lakes 
Mandiose, Gaiba, and Oberaba, thence in a straight line to the 
extreme south of Corixa Grande, thence to the Morro de Buena Vista 
and Cuatro Hermanos, thence in a straight line to the head waters 
of the river Verde, thence down this river to its junction with the 
Guaporé, thence down the Guaporé and the Mamoré to the junction 
of the latter with the Beni. 

The Bolivian frontier with Peru is as yet undefined; but along its 
settled parts is recognised more or less as the coast ridge of the 
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Andes in the part south from the southern side of Lake Titicaca, at 
the mouth of the Desaguadero, to the river Loa, and thence down 
this to the sea. 

The Brazilian boundaries I have detailed at some length, as in 
the settlement of them is involved a great future for both of the 
countries interested. 

Within this boundary line of Bolivia, approximately estimated, 
there are 400,000 geographical square miles—a casket of riches 
walled in from the Pacific, and having its natural outlets in part by 
the Plata river, but mostly by the Amazon. This area is traversed 
by a double range of the Andes on its western frontier. These swell 
and tumble aloft, throw out their giant counterforts, and run riot in 
fantastic forms all over the west, south, and south-western part of 
the country. They shoot some of their smaller, broken spurs, far 
over to the eastward, and mingle with] the low Matto-grosso ridges 
and hills of western Brazil. This great swelling up of the Andes on 
the Argentine frontier almost cuts off communication between Bolivia 
and that confederation. I have ridden thousands of miles among 
them, and have seldom found a rougher and wilder strip of country 
than the three hundred miles lying between Jujuy in the northern 
part of the Argentine Republic, and Tupiza in Bolivia. This must - 
almost prevent communication with Bolivia from the southward, 
except Ly flanking the Andes far to the eastward, where they break 
down into the rolling lands and plains of the Gran Chaco. 

To the north and east are found the vast provinces of the Beni, 
Caupolican, Chiquitos, Santa Cruz, and Cordillera. These are tra- 
versed by the giant streams that form the main branch of the Amazon. 
The principal of these are the Manutata, Beni, Mamoré, Machupo, 
Itonama, and Guaporé. All of these have numerous navigable 
affluents which penetrate and drain more than two-thirds of Bolivia. 
The Mamoré alone is navigable even in the dry season for craft 
drawing ten feet of water, which may penetrate five hundred miles 
in a direct line, almost to the heart of the country. 

The lands through which these rivers course are rich and beautiful 
beyond all comparison. Every product known to South America is 
now produced there, and can be increased almost indefinitely in 
quantity. Vast herds of fat cattle roam the plains. On the hill- 
sidey, and among the mountains, are found the sheep, llama, alpaca, 
and numerous fur-bearing animals. The whole Bolivian basin of 
the Amazon teems with animal life destined to add its wealth to 
commerce. 

Nowhere in the line of the Andes can the grandeur of the moun- 
tain scenery exceed that found in Bolivia. I have stood upon the 
eastern slope of the coast-range at sunrise, and seen the light breaking 
in among the snow-peaks of the main ridge to the east of me. There 
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was Illamani the magnificent, towering heavenward, with the clouds 
fringing his rugged sides. Stretching far to the north-west of 
Illamani is a crescent of sharp snow-peaks, which, in’a line of one 
hundred and fifty miles, appear to stand guard between the valley of 
the Amazon and the plateau of Titicaca, which once held the empire 
of the Incas. These mighty peaks, few of them less than 18,000 
feet high, terminate in the north at the clearly-cut Sorata, or 
Tllampu. Both Illamani and Illampua are 23,000 feet high. They 
flank the range, and look, in their majesty, as if they might charge 
at the head of their giants and desolate the world. 

Fit eastern guards are these to the Inca plateau of Titicaca; but 
the Inca conquests broke through them. The indigenous civilization 
of that time extended itself over the whole of the present Bolivian 
territory, even far down the valley of the Beni river. It is the Inca 
race, with its Spanish mixture, that now occupies this interesting 
country. The Quichua branch is the more numerous, and envelopes 
the transplanted fraction of the Aymaras, which has its centre at 


La Paz, the northern capital of the country. The Quichua is perhaps © 


the more docile and industrious. He is a great lover of agricultural 
pursuits, and clings to a little spot of ground with greater love for 
it than even the Anglo-Saxon. I have seen him at the snow-line of 
15,000 feet, living in a miserable hut and barely finding the means 
to prolong his shivering existence. A half-mile down the mountain 
were smiling valleys to welcome him, but he preferred his home. 
He is eminently Pantheistic in his religion. Despite the long rule 
of the Spaniard and the efforts of the Catholic clergy, both Quichua 
and Aymara continue their Pantheistic ceremonies, and, in the main, 
attend mass for amusement. 

They have many peculiarities of intellectual power, and their 
blood, intermingled with that of the Spaniard, is producing a com- 
bination which is destined to have a marked effect upon the future of 
South America. I have seen many of the Indian races of the 
western continent, from the head waters of the Mississippi down 
through Mexico and South America to the Straits of Magellan, but 
none among them strike me of such sturdy growth and talent as the 
Bolivian Quichuas ard Aymaras. They have immense endurance, 
muscle, and courage. They would laugh at the European armies 
who boast of a march of twenty-five miles in a day. Their infantry 
have often marched sixty miles for days in succession. This I have 
also seen done in Mexico by the similar race found there. The 
Quichuas and Aymaras are of extraordinary fecundity. This, with 
the unsurpassed health of their country, increases the population 
with great rapidity ; and, thus far, without immigration to lend its 
aid. The following will give an exact idea of this :— 
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Population in 1826, the year following 
the independence of Bolivia ‘ . 997,427 
Population in 1831 . : ‘ : - 1,087,792 
1836 . . ° - 1,181,166 
1841. ° . . - 1,277,531 
1846 . ° ° . - 1,373,896 
1851 . ° . . . 1,448,196 
1859 . . ° . - 1,950,000 
1870 . ° . . . 2,750,000 


IT place these last figures for 1870, although the population will 
exceed them. When I was at La Paz, in December of 1869, the 
returns for a census of that year were being received. They were 
then far from complete, and exceeded 2,500,000. 

Here, therefore, in this Switzerland of the western world, are 
found 2,750,000 people, inferior in no one point to any of the 
Spanish American States. The haughtiest of all the old Spanish 
conquistadores settled in the country, and clustered their titled 
families around its 10,200 opened silver mines. They were the 
Treasurers of Spain. From Potosi and the other mines they poured 
into Spain, in smuggled and unsmuggled silver, over four hundred 
millions of pounds sterling. At one period, the better to control the 
silver flood, the viceroy, at Lima, went to Alto-Peru to reside. Alto- 
Peru then exercised a marked influence in European history, and 
largely furnished the sinews which enabled Spain to hurl her armies 
against France, the Netherlands, and Portugal, to turn back the 
Turks at Lepanto, and fit out the Invincible Armada against Eng- 
land. Far over in the valley of the Madeira affluent of the Amazon, 
are still found many of the descendants of these old families of 
which I here make mention. They preserve their distinctions, and 
revert with pride to the indomitable blood that made vassals even of 
the Andes. 

It must not be supposed that education does not exist in Bolivia. 
The famous city of Chiquisaca, the southern capital, contains many 
colleges. These, during the vice-royalty, received students even 
from Buenos Ayres, 2,000 miles distant. They still do good work. 
The celebrated Monteagudo, minister and secretary of General 
Bolivar, was educated here. Of course general education is in a 
lamentable condition, even as bad as it is in many parts of Europe. 

Ihave said that there is no country superior in general health. 
The clear atmosphere and mountain breezes leave little room for 
diseases. There have been but few epidemics known in the history 
of Alto-Peru—the only ones of moment are small-pox and dysentery. 
The former has been a considerable scourge, but vaccine matter has 
yet to be introduced. Cholera and yellow fever, those terrible 
pests of other South American states, have never yet been known. 
The mountainous character of the country may render it exempt. 
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The Bolivian form of government is republican, modelled upon that 
of the United States without possessing that decentralizing principle 
of state-rights which has been so fruitful in political struggles in 
the United States, and which has given such terrible internecine 
strife to Mexico, the Argentine Republic, and other Spanish 
American countries. The president is elected for five years, with 
the privilege of re-election. The remarkable man who now occu- 
pies the chair has just been re-elected. It was in 1865 that he first 
came into power. Since that date the country has been perfectly 
peaceable, and has had time to recover in part from the troubles that 
old Spain left to it as its portion of the legacy bequeathed by her to 
all South America. The president of Bolivia is a good type of those 
bold spirits born of the necessities of the times. 

General Mariano Melgarejo, the most dashing and best drilled 
soldier of Spanish America, has good judgment, a moderate educa- 
tion, converses well in Spanish, Quichua, and Aymara. He is frank, 
generous, and straightforward—as werm a friend or as bold an 
enemy as one could wish. 

General Melgarejo, after five years of power, is perhaps worth 
40,000 dollars (£8,000), which he hardly prizes. I have known 
him to borrow £2,000 on his personal pledge, and distribute it 
immediately, as a gift, to the 2,200 men who compose the entire 
army of Bolivia. He is full of the desire of progress, and lends his 
most earnest support to everything that promises to bring modern 
civilization into the Republic. In him, as in most of his country- 
men, I have found none of that jealousy of foreigners which 
characterises most Spanish American countries. By a legislative 
law, every nationality is invited to share whatever exists in the 
country, and anyone may become a’ citizen by simple declaration 
before a notary public. 

The fact that General Melgarejo is re-elected for five years 
promises well for the most complete peace and quiet. For the past 
five years the country has been infinitely more peaceable than its 
Argentine neighbour: and I believe that its non-federative system 
of government must give a greater stability in the future. Few of 
the Spanish American States are sufficiently advanced in education 
to launch at once into the system of state-rights, so fruitful in 
disintegration, and so delicate to manage. The world would drop 
apart if the central force was not more powerful than that of the 
' particles which compose it, however complete the parts may be in 
themselves. 

The principal agricultural products offered to commerce by the 
people of Bolivia and Matto-Grosso are Peruvian bark, hides, horns, 
tallow, india-rubber, tobacco, vanilla, sarsaparilla, saffron, balsams, 
rhubarb, gentian, jalap. aloes, valerian, ipecacuanha, indigo, gum, 
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including copal and Arabic, dye-woods, sugar, coffee, cocoa, wool of 
the sheep, alpaca, and llama, cotton, tiger and deer skins, furs and 
ostrich feathers, laurel, white and yellow wax, hammocks, hats, and 
other articles of similar manufacture. 

The larger part of all the Peruvian bark of commerce comes from 
the Beni district of Bolivia. The vast provinces of the east and 
north should, a few years hence, furnish as extensive a trade in 
hides, horns, and tallow, as is now given by Buenos Ayres. Cotton, 
which grows wild in great abundance, is of two kinds, white and 
yellow, both of long, fine staple, and of perennial growth. The 
capacity of Bolivia to cultivate cotton is almost unlimited. I believe 
that Bolivia and the Brazilian province of Matto-Grosso are the 
only countries in South America which can produce it equal in 
fineness and value to that of the United States, and at a less price. 
This year it is reliably estimated that the Amazon valley will export 
5,760 net tons of india-rubber. Bolivia is destined to add largely to 
this, for her riverine provinces are rich in rubber forests. Tobacco, 
produced largely heretofore for home consumption, is equal to that 
of Cuba; but as yet the planters are not familiar with the best 
methods of curing it. 

The medicines above mentioned are but a few of the many to be 
found here. Sixty-four classes of forest trees are found, many of 
them of unsurpassed beauty for cabinet work, and the great majority 
of them unknown to commerce. The coffee of the Yungas valley of 
Bolivia is, wherever it is known, recognised as much superior to that 
of Mocha, and, I am told, received the first premium at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1867. 

Of the mineral wealth of the country it is scarcely necessary to 
speak. I have already said it gave to Peru her mineral fame. I 
should tire the reader if I were to undertake to give, from the 
documents lying before me, a list of the hundreds of the principal 
gold and silver mines which have been but partially worked. I say 
partially, for mining machinery cannot cross the Andes. The best 
proof of this fact is, that the only steam-engine now working in 
Bolivia commenced running at the end of last year. It is only forty 
horse-power, and is used to coin the silver at the mint of Potosi. 

There is but one obstacle between the Atlantic Ocean and the 
heart of Bolivia, vid the Amazon River ; this is the line of rapids of 
the Madeira, at the north-east angle of Bolivia. They are rocky 
obstructions, found at intervals in the river, and are eighteen in num- 
ber. They have a total fall of 228:*'s feet, with a length of broken 
water of 64,505 feet. The total fall, in the navigable stretches 
between them, is 43:°.'s feet. This makes a total, from the upper 
rapid of Guajaré-merim to the lower, called San Antonio, of 272y%'s 
feet. The total length of river between these two points is 2291%%s 
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miles, of which 217 miles are of clear channel, perfectly navigable, 
with a depth of water from 10 to 120 feet in the dry season. 

No sooner had Brazil concluded a treaty of limits: with Bolivia 
than she immediately despatched an engineering party, under two 
well-known Prussian engineers in Brazil, to examine these rapids and 
report upon the best method of making their transit. As a result, a 
line of railway is to avoid them, and connect the upper navigable 
waters of the Madeira with the Mamoré and the 3,000 miles of 
Bolivian rivers. The road cutting off the curves of the rivers will 
be about 168 miles long. The facilities for construction are very 
great, and abundant labour is to be found in Bolivia. Easy gradients, 
no rivers of moment to cross, no swampy ground, and very little 
excavation and embankment, render it light work to the engineering 
science of the present day. The estimate of its cost is £625,539 
sterling. 

Brazil has very wisely turned her attention in this direction. Her 
great problem is the development of the Amazon valley. The only 
countries lying in this valley that can produce the cereals to any 
great extent are Bolivia and the Brazilian province of Matto-Grosso. 
These are destined to become its granary; and to these countries, 
therefore, the lower Amazon must look for food. In 1867, in this 
lower valley, there were consumed 18,915 barrels of flour; in 1868, 
the consumption was 21,104 barrels; imported mostly from the 
United States, but in part from Europe. The average cost to the 
consumer was above £4 sterling per barrel. Once Brazil completes 
the railway, she can receive all this at half the price. 

In addition, cattle do not thrive in the lower Amazon, where the 
average price is about £4 sterling; while the vast herds of Northern 
Bolivia will furnish them on the river banks at ten shillings per 
head. Numerous other items might be added here, in the same 
ratio of values, relative to the populous upper Madeira and the now 
progressive lower Amazon. I only cite these to show what an effect 
the opening of the Bolivia and Matto-Grosso valleys of the Amazon 
is destined to have upon the development of the vast empire of 
Brazil and its enhanced importance with respect to other countries. 

With regard to the upper valley of the Madeira and Bolivian trade 
with Europe and the United States heretofore, it presents some very 
curious features. September 5th, 1864, Peru and Bolivia concluded 
a Commercial and Custom House Treaty, which gave to Bolivia the 
use of the port of Arica on the Pacific coast, 300 miles west of La 
Paz, across the Andes. Previous to this date, there existed an 
arrangement between the two countries, by which the imports of 
Bolivia were permitted the free transit of the long, narrow strip of 
Peru that intervenes between Bolivia and the Pacific Ocean. 

The above-named treaty was not put in force till 1866. In 
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accordance with its terms, Peru collects the duties upon Bolivian 
imports, entering them upon the scale of duties established by the 
Peruvian Custom House, and makes an annual payment to Bolivia of 
405,000 “soles,” or £81,000 sterling. Almost the whole of the 
commerce represented by these duties is carried on with Great 
Britain; but the statistical reports of the United Kingdom show 
almost no commerce whatever with Bolivia, but give the entire credit 
of it to Peru. This credit, in the financial operations of Peru in the 
European money markets must be of very great value. 

For instance, the five years, from 1863 to 1867 inclusive, will 
show this properly :— 





1866 
£ & & & & 





— British exports to 


; , 1,055,065 | 1,354,858 | 1,205,876 | 1,393,913 | 1,483,860 
Total to Bolivia .  . 3,510 997 | 12,907 3,852 





Of this amount credited to 
Peru, there really went 
to Bolivia approxi- 
mately. . . «| 200,000] 250,000 | 300,000 | 340,000} 355,000 


























This, as regards Peru and her Arica Custom House. Something 
very similar obtains with reference to the Bolivian trade through its 
own port of Cobija. Here almost all goods reach the country through 
the Chilian port of Valparaiso, where they enter in bond from Europe 
or the United States. The value of goods imported into Bolivia 
through Cobija is now about £236,000 sterling per annum; but, as 
this trade is almost entirely indirect, it is credited to another country. 

The total imports of Bolivia may be estimated as follows :— 


From Europe through Arica ‘ . £405,000 
From Europe and the United States ‘through 

Valparaiso and direct. . ° . ° 236,000 
From the Argentine Republic . . «© « 60,000 
From Brazil . ‘* . . oe 50,000 


£751,000 


This is paid for in silver, gold, Peruvian bark, and copper-ore from 
the extreme western frontier. None of the vast products heretofore 
mentioned can be used in exchange, for they cannot pay the enormous 
cost of the mountain transit, and therefore lie rotting on the ground. 
The sugar and wheat growers of Cochabamba and Santa Cruz de la 
Sierra consider it a great misfortune if their lands grow a too 
abundant crop, as they must either give away or throw away the 
surplus. 

The above estimated value of £751,000 for imports is at European 
rates, and is entirely fictitious as regards the Bolivian people. The 
difference of values between the Pacific coast and the real frontier on 
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the eastern side of the Andes should be added, for Bolivia annually 
pours a vast treasure into the hands of the Peruvians for freight 
transportation. Cobija, on the south, is merely an advance-post, with 
490 miles of waterless deserts and barren mountains between it and 
Potosi, the south-western city of Bolivia. A ton of goods leaves 
Europe for Cochabamba, the trade centre of Bolivia; it makes the 
stormy transit of Cape Horn, reaches the rocky coast of Peru, is 
landed in the surf, cut into small parcels for mule-back freighting, 
toils up the Andes to an elevation of 15,800 feet (the highest peak of 
Mont Blanc is 15,700), which is the elevation of the pass of Tacora, 
descends to the Titicaca basin, crosses the inland ridge of the 
Cordillera, and finally reaches its destination about five months after 
it has left Europe. The cost of this freighting is from £40 to £45 
sterling per ton; but. there is another charge to add to this, for, in 
the meantime, it has paid a large profit to the merchants of Arica 
and Tacna, in Peru, who have built around them flourishing cities as 
a result ; not to mention the colossal fortunes that have blessed the 
European houses which have quietly enjoyed the monopoly. 

This trade of Bolivia, and the consequent condition of the country, 
reminds one of the trade and condition of the Atlantic coast of 
Europe before Vasco de Gama-discovered the Cape of Good Hope in 
1597. The England of that date was not much better off with 
reference to the great trade currents of the world than Bolivia is to- 
day. The caravans toiled across Egypt, Arabia, and Persia, just as the 
caravans of mules now toil across the Andes. Then, as now, under 
such difficulties, nothing but the most precious products could stand 
the cost of the transit, and England, France, Spain, Portugal, and 
the Germanic States, contented themselves with internal feuds and 
struggles, for want of external development, and the home pro- 
gressive activity which is its resultant. The prosperity, power, and 
civilization of all these States proceed from the fact that in 1498 
Europe, at the beck of Vasco de Gama, changed front, and found 
cheap transportation. What Europe did then, Bolivia proposes to do 
now ; and, relatively, the results cannot be far different. 

There appears to be no reason why three-fourths, at least, of all 
the population of Bolivia and Matto-Grosso should not take advantage 
of the Amazon route to the Atlantic; while a larger part of the 
remainder will find their trade channel vid the Plata river. It is 
reliably estimated that over 46,000 tons of freight will be added to 
the traffic of the Amazon river the first year after the contemplated 
improvements at the rapids of the Madeira are concluded. This 
will give in values, about £2,637,000, or about £1 6s. 4d. per capita 
for the 2,000,000 of people who represent it. 

The average imports (not to count exports) of all the Spanish 
American States are very approximately £2 per capita. Bolivia, at 
this rate, should excecd £5,000,000 sterling of imports instead of the 
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£751,000 estimated for her to-day vid the Andes. The trade which 
the above States offer is more or less in proportion to the facilities 
which have been extended to them by European capital. 

The two gigantic river basins of South America are the Amazon 
and the Plata. Bolivia is to the former what the Argentine 
Republic is to the latter. It may be stated that it is even more, 
for the commerce of the latter is almost entirely with Europe and 
the United States, while Bolivia is so situated that, aside from this 
commerce, there must be a very extensive exchange of products with 
Brazil, as heretofore mentioned. 

I remember seeing the first river steamer ever placed on Argentine 
waters. It was called the Avjentina and commenced running in 1854. 
A little craft, scarcely larger than a ship’s launch. The effect was 
like magic. Ten years afterwards the Parana, the Uruguay, and 
the Plata estuary itself swarmed with steamboats varying from ten 
to two thousand tons burden. The impulse given to commerce was 
enormous. The upper Argentine provinces awoke to new life, and 
long trains of goods toiled overland to reach the river-banks from 
the interior. Smaller craft, under sail, came into the main rivers 
loaded with products that, before that date, had been valueless. The 
flourishing city of Rosario, now containing 40,000 people, was then 
scarcely more than a rancho. Since 1854 European capital has com- 
menced the development of the country, and as a resultant we have 
the following comparison of trade. In that year it was merely 
a fraction. In 1865 it had reached £10,000,000. With the impulse 
given by steam navigation and railways for three years more, the 
goods that paid duties at the Buenos Ayres Custom House in 1868 
were, in value, £13,207,942. This does not include the ports of 
Rosario, Santa Fé, and other riverine ports of the Republic. They 
will increase the amount by about one-fourth, making the total 
imports end exports £16,509,927. All these pay duties. 

In 1868 there passed the Buenos Ayres Custom House, in duty- 
paying and non-paying goods, £15,859,531 sterling. Adding one- 
fourth more for the other ports, we have £19,811,914 sterling, repre- 
senting the commerce of about 1,700,000 people. This gives £11 13s. 
per head for exports and imports. 

These people occupy a country inferior in most points of mineral 
and agricultural wealth to that of Bolivia and Matto-Grosso, while 
the inhabitants of the latter states are fully as industrious. The 
Argentine population is more nomadic, more given to a pastoral 
than to an agricultural life. They prefer the saddle and a dash 
across the beautiful plains of their country to a sedentary existence, 
and the limiting of their energies to a few acres of arable land. I 
have already explained how different the Inca race is from this, and 
how eminently it is adapted to the tilling of the soil. This, with the 
taste of the Spanish-American population for mining pursuits, gives 
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an excellent combination for a territory so divided by nature into 
mineral and agricultural lands. 

The only reason why Bolivia has not given an even- greater trade 
to the world than the Argentine Republic is its heretofore forced 
transit of the Andes already explained. With a population of 
2,750,000 sturdy people, the country should furnish a foreign 
commerce of at least equal value to that of the Argentine States. 

It will be a curious study to watch the effect of this commerce 
upon the Amazon valley of Brazil. Bolivia holds four-fifths of the 
entire population of the Amazon basin, and lies upon its most beau- 
tiful Andean slope. Its commerce, passing over the main channel 
of the mighty Amazon, must attract great attention to the vast 
region watered by that river. Additional and rapid means of com- 
munication, furnished by the constantly passing steamers, must 
force a settlement of the lands on the river margins, and commence 
a civilization that it would be impracticable to promote so rapidly in 
any other manner. Brazil has made great efforts to introduce 
immigrants and populate her immense territory. The problem of 
how to settle the valley of the Amazon and make it what it should 
be, the most flourishing portion of the empire, has occupied the 
minds of her statesmen for many years. If, years ago, the empire 
had been able to settle the vexed treaty-question with Bolivia, the 
problem would have been then, as now, far on its way to a very 
successful solution. The wealth of the Amazon valley may be best 
understood from the fact that the trade of Para to-day represents 
a draft upon unaided nature; for the products of the forests furnish 
the exports of the river, which pay for the imports, and give great 
riches to those engaged in the exchange of them. These exports and 
imports amount to £1,750,000 sterling, and represent the trade of 
500,000 people at the most. This gives £3 10s. per head. 

It was in 1853 that the first steamers commenced running on the 
Amazon river. The year previous to this, the imports and exports 
were but £413,926 sterling. The effect of steam was similar, to 
some extent, to the resultant in the Plata valley. The difference 
was that the Brazilian valley had not the same temperature nor the 
same population as the Plata had. The fault was that no effort was 
then made to reach the real populated section of the Amazon basin— 
Bolivia. Had this been done at that date, we should now see a 
commerce, entering and clearing at Pard, far in excess of any figures 
shown at the ports of Buenos Ayres and Montevideo. The borders 
of the Amazon would have presented along their whole extent little 
ports and towns, the centres of commerce, and of efforts to bring the 
adjacent lands into use, and thus furnish outlets for the over-crowded 
States of Europe. But 1870 promises to commence what should 
have been done in 1853. 

On the lower Amazon there are now running sixteen steamers, 
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and their number is being rapidly increased from the United States. 
The present ones are mostly of English construction, and appear to 
be unsuited to the commerce, so much so that most of the new ones 
lately sent out are of the Mississippi river pattern, flat-bottom, and 
affording great facility for ventilation. There are two now nearly 
finished in the United States for the Bolivian rivers above the rapids. 
They belong to the National Bolivian Navigation Company, lately 
chartered by the Congress of the United States. This company is 
the owner of concessions of great value from the Government of 
Bolivia. 

Three great efforts are now making to reach this inexhaustible 
treasure-house of old Spain—the new Bolivia. On the south the 
energy of the Argentine Republic is brought to the problem, and will 
accomplish all that nature will permit; for there is no country in 
South America whose people are carrying it to a more splendid 
destiny than this. The Argentine Central Railway has been pushed 
forward to Cordoba, about 250 miles distant from the port of Rosario, 
on the Parana River. The steady earnestness of its contractors 
promises to extend it to Jujuy, 585 miles north of Cordoba. This 
will draw much trade from Southern Bolivia ; and if extended to the 
north-east, around the spurs of the Andes, to the Bolivian province 
of Tarija, will give a great commerce to the Plata valley. Already 
many of the products of Santa Cruz de la Sierra and of Tarija find 
their outlet by carts and on muleback over this route. 

Peru, having, at Tacna, Arica, and Ariquipa, tasted of the vast 
riches which lie upon the eastern slope of the Andes, appears deter- 
mined to retain a little of it, even at the expense of a railway from 
the coast of the Pacific to the Lake of Titicaca. This road is finished 
as far as Ariquipa, 117 miles distant from the port of Islay, on the 
Pacific : 220 miles more, making in all 337 miles, will complete the 
work, This is under contract. Certainly the wealth in the north- 
west corner alone of Bolivia must be astonishing; for Peru is trying 
to reach it at an expenditure of ten millions of pounds sterling. 
The road, too, is to scale a pass of the Andes 14,600 feet above the 
level of the sea; and, when it reaches Puno, its eastern terminus, it 
will be separated by Lake Titicaca from Bolivia. 

These efforts are bold and full of merit. The country is so rich 
that they will all reap large returns; but it is by the way of 
the Amazon river that Bolivia looks for her greatest development ; 
and it will be in connexion with the Amazon valley of Brazil that 
she will receive it. 

The subject is full of interest for Europe and America. This 
sudden launching into notice of a country hitherto prevented from 
participating in the general progress of the world, is of considerable 
moment to commerce and civilization. 

Grorce E. Cuurcn. 
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ENGLAND AND THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


To the Editor of the Fortnightly Review. 

Sir, 

In your article on “England and the War,” in the last 
ForTNIGHTLY, you have shown, with a clearness and force I could not 
hope to rival, the reason why that “ party of active humanity, of poli- 
tical initiative, of the republic in its true sense,”’ the chief supporters of 
which you identify justly in another place with “the London work- 
men,” should withhold from demanding intervention in the affairs of 
France. Agreeing with you in this general conclusion, and with the 
view you take, that this party is “opposed in full front” alike to the 
Tory and the parliamentary Liberal, I venture to differ very widely 
with you in the argument you offer, and the line of reasoning you 
follow. There are fallacies in them which to a thoughtful man, who 
is a mere student of history and no politician, appear so manifest, 
and yet withal so enticingly dangerous, that I venture (under the 
liberal shelter which the Fortnicutty Review affords’ tothe most 
opposite opinions) to attempt the demonstration of them in your own 
pages. 

In a passage of your paper for which I can find no words strong 
enough to express my admiration, you remark, in combating the 
tendency to unjustly disparage her foe which has been produced by 
the natural sympathy of the English republican for France in her 
present condition, “this vituperation of Germany seems to me to 
show a certain deficiency in historic appreciation, from the philo- 
sophic point of view, and a corresponding deficiency in appreciation 
of what is possible and reasonable, from the political point.” I 
could desire, Sir, no better text than these words, were I to search a 
library of political disquisition, for what I have now to say touching 
the opinions you have put forth. A strong republic so near us as 
that of France would tend no doubt “to spread,” in your own 
words, “the conflagration which has consumed the Empire to some 
of our own superabundant rubbish.” In other words, you take the 
late empire, and no doubt the first Napoleon’s, to have been separate 
and self-existent evil growths in France, and the republics which they 
have succeeded to have been separate and individual benefits. Here 
it seems to me you come under the very reproach that you have laid 
upon your favourite class, the London workmen. Here is the very 
deficiency in historic appreciation, from the philosophic point of view, 
and the same political deficiency of appreciation of what is possible 
and reasonable, of which you complain in those you desire to instruct. 
If you properly weighed the history of what has occurred in France 
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since 1789, and properly considered what is possible and reasonable 
in our present political condition, you would cease henceforward to 
appeal to republican sentiments as the redresser of our wrongs, or 
to strive to enlarge their growth in that special class of the com- 
munity to which you mainly address yourself. 

For if there be anything certain in history, it is that modern 
European democracy, as we now know it, dates its political history 
from 1789. It has never been pretended that the petty cantons of 
Switzerland with their popular self-government, or the aristocracies 
of Italian cities, produced the great and real Republic which was 
first enthroned in France. As to the notion of there being any 
rooted connection between the democratic government of the United 
States of America and the upheavals of democratic movements of the 
masses in Europe, any thoughtful observer who has had the oppor- 
tunity of visiting Australia or Canada, will get rid of that delusion 
at once and forever. There is no likeness or kindred between the 
fine fresh freedom of the pastoral and agricultural settler in the 
broad lands of a virgin colony, and the uneasy writhings after social 
equality which are at the bottom of all democratic principles in old 
and crowded communities. The one feeling is based upon the 
process of making, and acquiring, and desiring not to be interfered 
with. The other is exactly the opposite in all these particulars. 
To put it shortly, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, are every 
whit as free, in all respects, as the United States in all the facts that 
make up personal and political freedom: and yet they may and 
would remain attached for generations by sentiment to our mixed 
form of a constitutional monarchy—so hateful to the true republican 
—unless our statesmen, by contempt and indifference, force on the 
severance which no colony of ours is seeking. I thus put out of 
sight the whole question of that democracy in America which is a 
good handle for agitators elsewhere, but which has no real resem- 
blance to the thing they seek. And if you answer (as you probably 
would if not acquainted with the facts by personal experience) by 
referring me to the socialistic and communistic agitations among the 
workmen of large American cities, I reply that every student of 
American politics, as viewed from within the country, regards them 
as the necessary reflex of the movements going on in Europe, and in 
no degree an essential attribute of the older and more real freedom 
which America knew a century before they began. 

From 1789, then, dates the democratic side of European politics. 
You have spoken of “the sure instinct which is an inexplicable 
mystery to any but the believer in democracy.” Accept my assur- 
ance that there are thousands, like myself, who honestly believe in 
democracy, and yet love it not. Who is there, indeed, who watches 
the history of our age who is not cognisant of its terrible vitality, of 
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the power of the deceitful force with which it lays siege to the heart 
of the oppressed, the unfortunate, the enthusiast hastening to benefit 
his race? Who is there who has an interest in the conservation of 
what he calls now his own, that does not dread its operation? Yet 
how few are there who understand the separate motives which urge 
men to embrace its fascinating doctrines? For to understand these 
it is necessary to look closely at its history, and this is just what so 
many commentators on it will not take the pains to do. The real 
and gigantic evil bound up in its adoption is that from the first, as 
the greatest agitator of the great revolution cried, “the revolution 
devours its own children.” I do not mean that, in a literal sense, a 
leading republican must, if successful, perish by the weight of the 
engine he sets in motion ; yet the truth is so near this, that, in prin- 
ciple, all revolutions imitated from the French must at least tend to 
destroy the movers the very instant that they hope to check the 
destructive forces set in motion. 

It is a dazzling vision which the European democrat follows. To 
redress all wrongs; to do away with all distress; to remove the 
burden from every overwearied son of toil; to make all equal, not 
merely in theory, but in fact ; to give to all the right to labour for 
fair wages ; and to find the fair wages wherewith to supply all fair 
wants. How glorious is the programme of his task! And the means? 
He looks back on 1848, he looks back further, to 1792, and sees a 
few resolute souls exalted by the common voice of their fellow men 
in a moment, as it were, to absolute power, to do good and to sweep 
away evil. What wonder if he give way to the mighty impulse, and 
forget the avenging Red Spectre, which, in the present condition of 
European society, follows closely on the heels of revolution? And if 
there be a touch of real evil in that man’s soul, a germ of ambition to 
exalt himself hid below his nobler sympathy for his fellows, his mind 
becomes irresistibly fascinated by the foremost figure of that band 
which ruled France in her great agony, that most wondrous product 
of triumphant democracy personified in an individual, the study of 
whom so absorbed the faculties and overrode the intellect of Lamar- 
tine, that the genius which undertook to write the history of the ideolo- 
gists who gave their heads meekly as the price of their perverted 
reasoning, wrote not “The History of the Girondists,” but the his- 
tory of Robespierre. Hence it is, that if you and those with whom 
you think were to lead a revolution, and would have it bloodless, 
you must first be certain that among yourselves there is not one 
who has a trace of personal ambition. If there be such in any one 
of you, you are not safe in what you do. The man may be an in- 
corruptible patriot. Robespierre was ‘the Incorruptible patriot’ of all 
time. He may object to the shedding of man’s blood for any purpose. 
Robespierre himself once condemned all capital punishment. He 
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may be beloved of the simple orders of the working class. To the last 
Robespierre was the idol of his own working men’s club. The vision 
is there, and you cannot undo it, any more than you can write off 
history that part of it which shows who founded Christianity. Talk of 
the ambition to legislate, to govern, to reform ;—what was the power 
of Chatham, or Pitt, or Peel, compared to that with which this 
mysterious man of whom we speak ruled France during the tenure of 
his administration? Defying a world in arms, crushing internal 
sedition against the republic, changing the whole distribution of 
wealth, undoing the evil laws of centuries, and slaying all his oppo- 
nents one after another by due form of law, Robespierre as much 
excelled these ministers we boast of in vastness, as Alexander’s 
campaigns outweigh a Grecian bandit’s exploits. What wonder if 
the promise of being made by one’s own simple exertions like unto 
him, has been too much for many a fervid brain, which the demo- 
cratic impulse has once laid under its spell ? 

But, happily, whilst this example, and other lesser ones, form the 
danger of such men as those who would guide your “true republic 
of England,” they form no less our safeguard. Long since we 
should have been swept away (and this is what I would have my 
countrymen know) in the vortex of democracy, but for the tremen- 
dous warning which, though often with an unseen influence, is ever 
bidding those who would admire the first French Republic remember 
the bloody fruit it bore. And not the first only. That of 1848 was but 
the old writ larger, and conformed to the science of the time. 
Louis Blane has freely avowed in his published works that he 
would give votes to the artisan population of the towns who are 
intelligent (that is, who agree with him), and withhold them from 
the rural peasantry, who are dull and unfit for political power. And 
what fairer corollary could be asked for these doctrines than that, 
after three months of the republic he helped to found, the national 
ateliers for idle workmen could no longer be endured, and yet could 
only be closed by civil war ; so that Paris saw her streets run red with 
the blood of her working men, while the roads leading to the capital 
were crowded to the last with Mobiles pouring in from the country 
to aid in the overthrow of the Red Revolution that had despised and 
taken no count of them, and that they in turn hated ? 

And so it would be with us, if we imitated the example of which we 
have happily seen both sides. There are two separate dangers before 
every leader of your true republic, and of each of these I would say 
a few words. If you could have your own way freely for the time ; 
if you could sweep away the Gladstone and Salisbury, the political 
difference between whom you count for so little ; if you could plant in 
the stead of our Cabinet and the Legislature which chooses it, the 
favourite Provisional Government and Convention of the established 
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French pattern ; if you could “ disband that sinister clerical army ” 
(a large portion of which, by-the-bye, exists only by the free-will 
offerings of free men) “ of twenty-eight thousand men in masks,” 
restore at a blow national endowments to the nation, and deal with 
the English land question by the simple process of the subdivision 
of the land among the cultivators; you would after all simply raise 
against democracy a more solid, immovable barrier than the rural 
population and the squirearchy at this moment offers. I appeal to the 
example of France. What class of her people has turned the tide 
at every recent political struggle? Who gave the Prince-President, 
the Emperor, their millions of votes, ay, and even followed him up 
to the policy of war, till it broke down? Who made the First 
Consul strong in 1800, put down the Reds in 1848, condoned the 
coup d état of the 2nd December, 1851? Why, the very rural popula- 
tion the Great Revolution had set free. The clerical army had been 
disbanded by summary process; their Sabbath set quite free from 
any service, human or divine; their notions left untrammelled 
by that superstition you deprecate; nay, their children (according 
to De Fezensac—most truthful of all military writers) had, many 
of them, grown up to become soldiers without ever entering a place 
of worship. Can you hope todo more to make this rural class your 
own than did the Jacobins of 92? Yet this very class has ever 
been the mortal foe of the Jacobins’ successors. And, remember, 
that the religion of England, even that maintained by the State, is so 
largely voluntary, that to disband its army will not free you from its 
working to overthrow you—unless, indeed, you, or the leaders of 
the revolution absolutely remove all its ministers at a stroke—a 
task that would weary a hundred Samsons working a hundred 
guillotines. 

Whilst pointing out to you this first obvious and ineradicable diffi- 
culty of your true republican, I am led to show why he addresses him- 
self continually, at all times and in all places, to the same limited class 
section, the artisans of the great towns. Why should this body—by no 
means the numerical majority of the nation, by no means containing its 
whole intellect or honesty or patriotism, by no means reflecting fairly 
its whole sentiment—be invariably selected for those inflammatory 
appeals, the result of which, if they succeed, would only be to further 
divide class from class than they are already unhappily divided? I 
have had the advantage at one time of seeing much of, and studying 
closely, that part of the working class which belongs to the great 
building trades; and recognise to the full their manliness of cha- 
racter, their brotherhood to their own order, their quick political 
sympathies. But one must be absolutely blind not to see—were it 
only by the journals they study—how partisan are their opinions, 
how narrow their knowledge and information, how vast their defi- 
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ciency, as you have forcibly shown, in historic appreciation as well 
as in the appreciation of what is possible and reasonable. Why, 
suppose that it is only now, and in this particular question of our 
intervention, that they are mistaken in their reading of French 
history? If so wrong now, may not they be also wrong in more 
general deductions from it as to the value of republics ? 

But to pass from this consideration. It is quite plain, from daily 
facts, that this artisan body is peculiarly subject to the democratic 
impulse. Its quickness of sympathy, natural alienation from capital, 
and narrowness of knowledge, all make it the certain support of 
those who would find a large and impressionable body of men, easy to 
teach, daring to follow the tribunes they admire, very excitable as a 
class though as individuals tranquil, hardy in body, and made into a 
compact organisation by their trades. Just such men are needed in 
all revolutions to lift the leaders to power on their strong shoulders, 
though against them will naturally be arrayed in the end every other 
class of the community, the rural population joining in with the 
present conservative classes as soon as they have anything of their 
own to conserve. 

Such is your first great and certain danger. To win, would be of 
itself to divide the nation into two hostilecamps. But the other danger 
is no less. I have already hinted at it, but have not fully explained why 
the extremer party in your new republic would be so formidable to the 
first leaders. It is not only simply because of the terrible fascination 
of power, not only because of the ambition to imitate in that attri- 
bute the great tribune of the people, Robespierre, the Incorruptible ; 
the very shape of whose hat, and pattern of whose waistcoat, became 
(as may be easily verified by the journals of the period) the enthu- 
siastic study of some of the leading patriots of 1848: it is necessary 
also to show that the ultras would, in their dissent, find something 
to lean upon. It is natural to question the assertion that if a revo- 
lution were made, and (say, for example) Messrs. Harrison, Beesly, 
and Odger created a triumvirate to carry out “the superlatively 
desirable end” you seek, they would have, ere many months or weeks 
were past, to defend their own posts, and probably their own lives, 
against some such new combination as (say, for instance) Messrs. 
Merriman, Congreve, and Bridges; and these, if successful, would be 
pressed upon in their turn by a newer one from a lowerdepth. You 
may say that this is impossible, that the workmen would be ready to 
check such excesses. Do you think that revolutions are made with 
workmen only? Believe me, as little as with rose-water. Behind 
and around the six-and-twenty thousand workmen that marched to 
Chelsea not long since to claim their civic rights, did there not grow 
up bands of the dangerous classes that afterwards made London 
hideous and darkness formidable during the brief saturnalia that fol- 
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lowed ? Are we not breeding these by the hundred thousand? Has 
not Lord Shaftesbury (wonderful and unexpected utterance from a 
quarter thought narrow and unpractical!) prophesied of late, with 
clear voice, that if we go on neglecting these people, “ the British 
Constitution will not be worth twenty-five years’ purchase?” And 
will they be silent in your true republic? Will she long be grateful 
to her first founders? The only English writer openly sympathising 
just now with the Reds in Paris, an “Occasional Correspondent” 
writing to the Daily News—the same who condemns the Committee 
of Defence for “ relying too much on the support of moderate liberals, 
Orleanists, ex-Napoleonists, and timid bourgeois’””—concludes his 
narrative of the departure of the late all-popular minister from Paris: 
“‘ How this brief republican era eats up its children! Not one cheer 
for Gambetta followed him as he rose from Montmartre. I heard 
one of his latest political and personal friends apologise for having 
shaken hands with the tribune of the people that farewell morning.” 
Is it in France alone that that fatal sentence ever holds true, and 
the revolution devours its own offspring? Is there no warning for 
English republicans here ? 

My work is done if I have given any such some cause for thought 
as to the future they desire. I would fain add a word of appeal to 
you and those who think with you, to cease from teaching the noble 
class you aspire to lead to despise and hate all other parts of this 
great people; to refrain from attacking wantonly the cherished 
sentiments of the millions whose belief is not your own ; to ald with 
your powerful pens and tongues our statesmen in the path of pro- 
gress, instead of condemning them utterly because they take facts as 
they are into account in their estimate of their duties; to help to 
purify our press, instead of attacking only its sins against the 
Republic ; to construct, instead of teaching only how to destroy ; 
and, instead of adding a new cliquism to the many old cliques, to be 
ready to join with all who would heal the evils of the land. 

Believe me, there are thousands of all classes who feel these as 
deeply as yourself. There are politicians of every kind, and others 
not politicians, who are deeply sensible of the growing degradation 
which en increasing untrained pauperism, recreating and feeding 
its own ranks, is threatening us as with a new deluge. Many 
there are, like myself, anti-republican, yet sick of the time, and 
looking earnestly for its remedies. I believe that if our aristocracy 
refuse to heed such warnings as Lord Shaftesbury’s, and go on 
from one excess of luxury to another, their days given to butchering 
tame pigeons and tamer pheasants, their nights to applauding the 
antics of the off-scouring of French harlotry on our stage; if our 
middle-classes strive only to make money that they may imitate the 
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mosities above the religion they profess; if our shopkeepers take 
no heed of its teachings, but believe that a day spent in a chapel 
will atone for a week passed in fraud; if our writers make it their 
one object to stir up class against class, and increase the breaches 
worn by time in our political framework ; if all classes neglect the 
brotherhood of humanity, which true Christianity and democracy 
rightly understood alike should teach, then sudden destruction may 
soon be upon us, and we shall deserve to suffer it. Foreign occu- 
pation, or intestine war, who would care greatly to survive either ? 
Prussian martial law, or the rule of a Convention with Finlan in 
place of Robespierre, or order recovered by wading through one’s 
countrymen’s blood—who could wish to live long enough to see one 
of these alternatives closing the proud history of our land ? 
Cua. C. Cresney. 


A NOTE TO THE ABOVE. 


Tuat the writer of the foregoing letter has succeeded in conveying 
in very forcible language a sagacious rebuke to any Jacobin faction 
which may exist in this country, cannot be denied; and if there be 
such a faction, it is so desirable that they should be warned of the 
folly of their designs, that the fact of the remonstrance being addressed 
to the wrong person may easily be forgiven. Yet that this is the 
fact, Colonel Chesney must allow me to protest, with all the respect 
that is due to a straightforward, honourable, and effective opponent. 
Nobody is less of a Robespierrist, and nobody has been more careful 
to insist upon the mortal errors of method which marked the course 
of the French Revolution, and landed it in disaster and ruin; while 
perhaps one may be permitted to say parenthetically that if a man 
“aspired to lead” the multitudes, he would certainly take some more 
jirect means of reaching them with his manifestoes than the pages 
of such a Review as this. Whatever is written here in a revolutionary 
sense, is obviously a warning to those above, and not an invitation 
or an incitement to those below. Surely the Conservatives and Whigs 
are not so weakly represented in the press, as to take fright because 
a few men, who are not manual labourers, happen to believe that the 
material and social condition of the country is profoundly unsatis- 
factory, and occasionally take an opportunity of expressing this belief 
in print, with the energy which the importance of such a conviction 
demands. In speaking of the workmen achieving that ‘ political 
mastery which the Conservative Reform Bill placed within their 
reach ’——a remark which has been loudly complained of, as Jaco- 
binical, Socialistic, and all the other epithets for an unpleasant truth, 
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including probably Atheistic—it is plain that I was simply recog- 
nising a fact, the fact which occasioned the secession of Lord Cran- 
borne and others from the government which constituted it a fact. Is 
it possible that the old political parties, when they found themselves 
forced to transfer this mastery to the common people, hoped in their 
hearts that the new masters would never find out what had been 
done? If so,.it is to them and their organs in the press that the 
reproach of being unconstitutional belongs. The new Conservative 
Constitution either does make the labourers the political masters, or 
it does not. If it does not, my statement contained a blunder, also 
shared by such eminent men as Lord Salisbury, Lord Carnarvon, and 
Mr. Lowe. If it does, the remark was compatible with as tender a 
reverence for the new constitution, as that of Lord Russell for its 
predecessor, or of Burke for the constitution before that. We are 
truly the Constitutional party. The same statesman who educated 
his friends into making a revolution, ought really to educate them 
to admit the revolution they have made. 

When, therefore, Colonel Chesney, though in no ungenerous spirit, 
warns us of the working class, ‘ how partisan their opinion, how 
narrow their knowledge and information,’ and so forth, I might well 
be content simply to take my stand on the British Constitution and 
the law of the land. If you insist that the workmen are too partisan, 
too narrow in knowledge, and so on, that would be a very good 
reason for changing our form of government, and substituting a 
benevolent despot, or a number of them. Only, in that case, we 
must begin by repealing the Conservative Reform Act, which was 
nothing else than the solemn and deliberate declaration by Queen, 
Lords, and Commons, in Parliament assembled, that the workmen 
are, at any rate, not too partisan in opinion, nor too narrow in 
knowledge, to be entrusted with the power of deciding what sort of 
laws shall be made for us. But in reference to the special matter on 
which my remarks were made, a new model of military organisation 
with elements of compulsion, unless you throw overboard every prin- 
eiple on which free government rests, and every maxim which distin- 
guishes a free from a despotic polity, the wishes and feelings of the 
workmen are the prime elements to be considered, because it is pre- 
cisely their lives which you propose to take into your hands. The 
rich look forward to militarism, as a thing of reviews and trumpets 
and fine clothes. With the rank and file the case is very different. 
They have not such a margin of income and comfort and assured 
prospects, that they can afford to be dragged away from work into 
fatuous soldiering, just because the parliamentary Liberals who can- 
not find time to pass the Mines Bill, nor the Trades’ Union Bill, 
nor an effective Truck Bill, happen to have fallen in love with the 
military system of Prussia. This is emphatically a question for the 
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labourers; their interests and feelings are the very staple of the 
discussion. They know better than lords and men of letters how a 
Landwehr system, or a conscription, or any other form of interfering 
with their earning power, will work for them ; it is their very lives and 
hopes that this silly military panic is going to take for counters. It 
needs no philosophic breadth nor subtlety, nor profundity of erudi- 
tion, to enable an English workman to decide whether it is a good 
thing for him to surrender his personal liberty, because the Germans 
happen to have crushed France. 

One word more as to the narrowness of knowledge and partisan- 
ship of the working-class. Have the other classes in the country no 
defects of this sort? The peers, for example, who from their oppor- 
tunities ought to be the wisest and best informed of all of us, is it 
notoriously true, or is it not, that their Chamber is the great 
obstacle to those measures which the most highly educated intelli- 
gence in the country demands; that it spoils bills which it cannot 
refuse to pass; and that in spite of the many eminent and able 
persons who happen to sit in it, it is mainly composed of men who 
are the standing types of partisan opinion and narrow knowledge, 
the recognised centres of political opaqueness? People have been 
very much offended of late by some talk of Mr. Odger’s about 
the ex-Empcror of the French; and let me say, that while the 
newspapers omit to report the sober and sensible things which form 
the bulk of what men like Mr. Odger say about politics, they take 
good care to miss no casual extravagance. That talk was not wise, 
but it was at least as wise as the talk in Parliament and the press 
and on the hustings of the alliance between Mr. Gladstone and the 
Pope for the demolition of the Irish Establishment. No class has a 
monopoly of nonsense. But if the greatest questions of the last ten 
years are any test—say, the American War, the extension of the 
suffrage, the disestablishment of Episcopalianism in Ireland, the 
Trish Land Act—one would surely agree that in foresight, clearness, 
consistency, and the other elements of political capacity, the work- 
men have been not less, but more endowed, with vision; and 
that to get to the depths of political ignorance and conceit one must 
fathom the opinions on these great subjects of the clergy, the peerage, 
and the journalists. Well did Milton say to the grammarian— 
“Whosoever, therefore, he be, though from among the dregs of the 
common people, that you are so keen upon, whosoever, I say, has 
but sucked in this principle, that he was not born for his prince, 
but for God and his country; he deserves the reputation of an 
honest and a learned and a wise man more, and is of greater use in 
the world, than yourself. For such a one is learned without letters ; 
you have letters but no learning, that understand so many languages, 
turn over so many volumes, and yet are but asleep when all is done.” 
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This is the answer to persons who, like the well-known champion of 
all the superannuated sophisms of political pedantry in the Saturday 
Review, talks about the contrast between the learned class and the 
ignorant and turbulent rabble. 

Some of us, it is to be hoped, may live to see a day when all this 
talk about classes shall be at an end, and when every citizen shall be 
able to rise to the conception of a national life, and every politician 
to follow and grasp the idea of united and national action. But two 
conditions are essential to this consummation. First, the demolition 
of privileged orders and privileged creeds. And second, the recog- 
nition of the cardinal doctrine, that in the multitude you have the 
only body whose real interests can never like those of special classes 
and minor orders, become anti-social; while it is the essence of all 
other separate classes— capitalist, aristocratic, monarchic, and so on 
—to be in our modern stage more or less anti-social, until they have 
learnt by disinterested and humane meditation, that the claims of 
the multitude are sovereign and paramount, exactly because it is the 
multitude. 

As for that “cliquism” against which Colonel Chesney warns 
us, there can hardly be much harm or peril in a “clique” consisting 
of everybody who has an active and sober faith in the infinite possi- 
bilities of social improvement, and a constant preference of the 
reasoning faculty as one’s guide in politics, over the leadership of 
prejudice, blind timidity, or the interests of a class or an individual. 
The remarks made here were merely intended for a protest, with any 
one who might choose to read them, against the notion that an ex- 
traordinary outburst of military activity was the one thing needed to 
make England once more a strong nation. It was contended that 
you cannot even maintain a strong military position until you have 
set a great many other things right as well as your army, because 
the whole air of our society is made heavy and dull by the crowd of 
established unrealities in which we live, and the unintelligent zeal 
with which we clasp all sorts of mischievous shams as being sound, 
solid, sensible, working, compromises. What we need far more than 
troops is a strenuous and open-minded love of improvement all round, 
and a respect for truth, which shall more or less swiftly drive these 
wretched unrealities into space. England may have a splendid and 
beneficent future before her, but assuredly we shall not find our way 
to it either by rushing pell-mell into soldiering, or by thinking of 
our own people as a vile and turbulent rabblement. 

Eprror. 
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Cuarrer XIX. 


I nore I shall have no reader who will be shocked at the fact, but— 
the truth must be told—the ball at Woolling began at half-past 
seven o'clock, p.m. It was dark at that hour, being winter time. 
But it is useless to disguise that we arrived at Uncle Cudberry’s at 
a little after eight, and were among the fashionably late arrivals. 
The night was dry; but there was no moon, and we jolted along in 
the darkness over the deep, frozen ruts in the cart-track that led 
through the fields. A great stable-lantern hung on the wicket in 
the garden fence, so that we were able to pick our way across the 
garden into the house. At the sound of our wheels, two or three 
dogs began to bark, and a shock-headed boy ran out to take the horse. 
“Can you put him up, Jack?” said my father. Flower looked about 
him superciliously, but said nothing. He had been a trifle less 
openly insolent since the affair of Mr. Lacer. Yes; the horse could 
be put up, Jack said. ‘Some on ’em was at the Half-Moon in 
Woolling, and some on ’em at Farmer Batt’s; but the master had 
given orders as Mr. George’s beast were to be put in the stable, and 
his man were to have summut to drink.” Jack emphasised this 
communication in a manner which gave me to understand how 
deeply he was impressed by his master’s exceptional hospitality to 
“Mr. George.” I do not think that father appreciated it as any 
peculiar favour. 

We went into the house, and were shown into a bed-room, to take 
our hoods and cloaks off. I was surprised and disappointed to find 
no more preparation for this great occasion. Everything looked 
much as usual. I could not define what I had expected, but I had 
thought that in some way or other the house would have worn a more 
festive aspect. There were two candles blinking on the toilet-table, 
which only seemed to make the dark mirror darker; and there was 
a woman-servant standing in one corner of the room with a scared, 
sulky face. We took off our wrappings without much assistance from 
this damsel, and descended to the ground floor. Father was awaiting 
us at the door of the long sitting-room. We heard the tinkling of a 
piano from within, and entered just as a quadrille came to an end. 

The door was flung open for us by Daniel, who presented a curious 
spectacle, in his livery coat. He had a large white cravat wound 
round his throat, and I shall never forget the effect of his ruddy face 
and his ruddy locks rising above it. His hands were concealed by 
white cotton gloves of such enormous dimensions that they looked 
like the colossal wooden hands which may sometimes be seen swing- 
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ing as a sign over a hosier’s shop. The long, low room was but 
dimly lighted, considering the occasion. Candles were distributed 
here and there on little side-tables, and on the mantel-piece, and on 
the piano. They were not very large candles, for their size had to 
be accommodated to that of the tall, old-fashioned silver candlesticks 
drawn forth for the occasion from their swathings of wash-leather ; 
and these candlesticks looked as if they had wasted away with years. 
There were so many people in the room already that it looked quite 
full, as those who had been dancing in the quadrille continued to 
move about the floor. We looked for Aunt Cudberry, but did not sea 
her; and very shortly Tilly caught sight of us, and advanced to receive 
us. Her first words, uttered in her customary piercing tones, were 
these: “I’m doing the honours. Ma isn’t equal to it. How do you 
do, Cousin George? How do you do, Mrs. George? Well, you and 
Anne are the two extremes! Black velvet and white muslin! Never 
mind. You sit down there, Mrs. George, among the dowagers. I 
suppose you don’t mean to dance!” 

Tilly had a pink silk dress on. It was rather short in front, and 
displayed her feet when she walked; when she danced, it permitted 
a view of her ankles. She wore a bushy wreath of artificial flowers 
round her head, of a deepet pink than her gown. I do not know 
what natural flower they were meant to represent. I have never 
seen any so large, except hollyhocks. But I suppose they could not 
have been intended for hollyhocks. Henny and Clemmy wore blue 
and yellow respectively. Each had a wreath. Clemmy, who was the 
smallest of the three sisters, appeared almost smothered beneath some 
white species of shrub. There were branches of it on her breast, and 
on her sleeves, and on her skirt. She rustled and crackled when she 
moved, and was constantly entangling herself in the other women’s 
gowns. I had wondered a good deal what sort of people they would 
be, whom we should find at the ball. I did not know many of our 
Cousin Cudberry’s acquaintance. I think the company would have 
been considered a rather odd assemblage by most persons. There 
were Mr. and Mrs, Batt, a neighbouring farmer and his wife. Mrs. 
Batt wore a satin gown and a turban, and looked unspeakably 
wretched. (The majority of the guests looked that, though.) There 
were Sir Peter and Lady Bunny seated in state on the sofa, and 
struggling between their own desire to be sociable and good-humoured, 
and their entertainers’ determination to show them off and exalt them, 
for the glory of the Cudberry family, and the humiliation of the rest 
of the company. There were the doctor of Woolling and his wife, 
and his wife’s sister. The doctor was very vivacious, and said to 
every one whom he came near, “ Well! hah, sir!” or “ Hah, ma’am! 
This is a lively scene. Great exhilaration of the animal spirits, hey ?” 
Mrs. Hamper (that was the name of the doctor’s wife) and her sister 
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appeared to be in no danger of over-exciting themselves. They sat 
side by side in one corner of the room behind the piano, and glared 
with gloomy impartiality upon every one. Mrs. Hamper had Low- 
Church tendencies, and was supposed to think dancing sinful. “I 
wonder she came!” said I to Tilly, who imparted this piece of infor- 
mation in my ear. “Oh, my dear! Came? Of course she came. 
When a Hamper is invited by a Cudberry of Woolling, you don’t 
suppose a Hamper would stay away, do you?” 

Besides the above-mentioned guests, there was the family of a rich 
cloth-weaver, and the family of a poor clergyman, who received 
pupils in his house. And there were some of the said pupils looking 
a good deal bewildered, I thought, and dancing meekly with the 
Misses Cudberry, who coolly handed them over from one to another 
in this fashion :—‘ Oh, you haven’t danced with Miss Cudberry yet, 
have you? Or was it your friend who sat out? Ah, well then, you 
can. dance with my sister Clementina next time. Miss Cudberry 
comes first. That is our rule.” Or, “I think we’re all engaged for 
this dance. I’ll get you a partner. The young lady in green? No: 
you’d better ask Miss Jolly this time. We shouldn’t like Miss Jolly 
to feel herself neglected.” Miss Jolly was the cloth-weaver’s eldest 
daughter—a very large and powerful young woman, who bore down 
upon the other waltzers like a man-of-war among a fleet of cock- 
boats, and whirled her partners out of breath in no time. 

I managed to seat myself near Barbara Bunny, who was looking 
on at the proceedings with her placid blue eyes rather wider open 
than usual. “ Ain’t they rather strange people, Anne?” she 
whispered to me. “ Who?” said I. 

“Oh, almost all of them. That stout old lady in the red gown 
that looks like bed-curtains”—pointing towards a certain Mrs. 
Hodgekinson, whose husband I knew to be a rich farmer, brewer, 
banker, and land-owner, at a village about five miles from Woolling 
—‘ asked me all on a sudden if I liked going out to parties; and 
when I said ‘yes,’ she told me she didn’t. And she thought the 
best plan was for everybody to stay in their own houses, and eat what 
they’d got! And her son—that’s her son with the ruby studs and 
the kind of flounce on his shirt-front—asked me to dance with him, 
and offered me a peppermint lozenge in the middle of the Lancers.” 

Barbara’s voice was almost plaintive as she narrated these expe- 
riences, and the contrast of her serious tone with the absurdity of 
what she was saying, set me off into a fit of irrepressible laughter. 

“It is delightful to see you so merry!” said a voice very near me. 
I turned, and saw Mr. Lacer and Sam Cudberry standing behind my 
chair. It was the former who had spoken. “Oh, Mr. Lacer,” 
exclaimed Barbara, just like a child; “I am so glad to see you!” 

I could almost have echoed the exclamation myself. Mr. Lacer’s 
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presence in that company was truly welcome. One felt at least safe 
with him. As to the others, there was no anticipating what they 
would say or do next. Mr. Lacer made Barbara a very low bow, and 
professed himself overwhelmed by her kindness. But it was not 
difficult to see, by the twinkle in his eye, and the smile that flashed 
for a moment over his face, that he was not vain enough to put down 
Miss Bunny’s delight at seeing him entirely to the score of his 
personal merits. 

At this moment Clementina struck up a waltz tune on the piano. 
There was no professional musician engaged. The performance of 
the music was divided among such of the ladies as could and would 
play. And the varieties of rhythm thus obtained were very remark- 
able. 

“Ts this a waltz?” asked Mr. Lacer doubtfully. 

“Oh, no!” screeched Tilly Cudberry, bustling up to us. “It’s 
the Portuguese. Don’t you know the Portuguese?” She turned 
to Barbara as she spoke, and Mr. Lacer seized the opportunity to 
whisper to me hastily, “Will you dance this with me, whatever it 
is? Do, please, Miss Furness!’? I bowed, without daring to raise 
my eyes, for fear I should laugh. I was just in the mood when the 
slightest touch would have ‘overbalanced my gravity, and disgraced 
me for ever in the eyes of my cousins. 

“T don’t know the Portuguese,” said Barbara timidly. 

“Oh, you must learn! Sam will be delighted to teach you. Sam, 
give Miss Bunny your arm, and take her top couple but two. Henny 
and I dance first and second couple.” 

Barbara was led off to her fate unresistingly. Then Tilly turned 
to Mr. Lacer. “Now, Mr. Lacer,” said she, with a little asperity. 
“Come! You know the Portuguese!” 

Mr. Lacer protested that he had been familiar with it from boy- 
hood. Miss Cudberry waited, standing opposite to him with some- 
what the air of a street constable, who has desired a refractory 
apple-vendor to “move on.” ‘Miss Furness is going to do me the 
honour of dancing it with me,” added Mr. Lacer intrepidly. 

“Anne? Why, goodness! Anne don’t know it.” 

“T am about to have the pleasure of teaching it to her,” said Mr. 
Lacer; and he led me to the bottom of the double line that was being 
formed down the room. Tilly remained staring after us. I was by 
no means sure that she would not even then seize Mr. Lacer by force, 
and drag him to the top of the room; it was so entirely against the 
rules and regulations at Woolling for a gentleman to dance first with 
any one but Miss Cudberry! However, Tilly pressed Mr. Hamper, 
the doctor, into the service, and taking her place with him for her 
partner, gave the signal for the dance to begin. 

I never have seen the Portuguese anywhere but at Uncle Cud- 
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berry’s. The girls had learned it long ago at school, and I think 
it must have been the exclusive property of their dancing-master, 
and his own invention into the bargain. But with their habitual way 
of ignoring that what was familiar to them might not be so to the 
rest of the world, the Misses Cudberry assumed that every one knew 
the Portuguese, and insisted that it should be performed. It was the 
dreariest dance in the world. You advanced and retreated, and took 
hands, and went round and round monotonously to an old-fashioned 
waltz tune played very slowly. Tilly and Henny, who were proud 
of their dancing, did elaborate “steps,” and appeared to enjoy it. 
But the people who couldn’t do steps cut a very awkward figure, and 
gloom was depicted on their faces. 

Miss Jolly had got the youngest and meekest of the pupils in tow, 
and was bearing down powerfully on the other dancers with that 
weak craft in her wake; when she went round and round with him, 
her petticoats made a kind of maelstrom into which small or unwary 
persons were continually being, as it were, attracted by an irresist- 
ible power. Twice I saw Clementina Cudberry engulfed—bowery 
branches and all—in the voluminous folds of Miss Jolly’s thick 
corded silk gown, that went flap, flap, flap, like the main-sail of a 
ship. I don’t believe Miss Jolly was aware of Clemmy, until some 
bystanders stepped forward to extricate her. And had it not been 
for that circumstance I have no doubt Miss Jolly would have swept 
on through the mazes of the Portuguese with no more embarrass- 
ment or difficulty than if Clemmy had been a bramble clinging to 
her skirt. 

I had been in a laughing mood all the early part of the evening, 
but the influence of the Portuguese would have depressed Puck 
himself. By the time we went in to supper every one looked 
exhausted. Poor mother had been wedged in between Mrs. Hodge- 
kinson and Mrs. Batt, and had had to listen to their conversation 
for three mortal hours. The two ladies had a standing feud which 
had lasted so long that I believe the original subject of it had been 
forgotten. However, that did not prevent them from sparring at 
each other with great vindictiveness whenever they met. They 
talked to my mother and at each other; occasionally sending a shot 
direct to the enemy, and blazing away very fiercely. I conjectured 
that they found some enjoyment in these hostilities. Certainly 
nothing would have been easier than for either party to get up and 
walk away from the other. But they remained in juxtaposition all 
the evening. 

Mr. Cudberry achieved the distinction of, for once, uniting the 
combatants and mortally offending both of them, by coming up to offer 
my mother his arm to lead her to supper, and saying audibly as he 
did so, “ Why didn’t some o’ the girls look after you, stead of 
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leaving you to be a shuttlecock betwixt them two tough old battle- 
dores? I reckon you'll have had a bad time of it Mrs. George!” 

At supper appeared Aunt Cudberry, whom I had scarcely caught 
a glimpse of before. She put one in mind of a child’s drawing on a 
slate, she was so very much awry, and looked so oddly out of the 
perpendicular. She really did resemble a fancy portrait of a lady I 
had seen executed by one of the little Arkwrights. She wore a 
plum-coloured satin gown, and a cap with roses in it. And she 
had a very large lace collar on that came down half way over her 
chest, and was fastened by a brooch containing a daguerreotype por- 
trait of herson. Poor Aunt Cudberry! She had been toiling in 
the kitchen with her plum-coloured satin skirt pinned up, and made 
her appearance at the head of the table with a hot, red face, but 
still smiling with gutta-percha flexibility. 

The supper, as the Cudberry’s boasted, had been entirely prepared 
at home. There were a roast turkey, and a couple of pairs of fowls, 
and a piece of beef, anda ham. And these were all very good fare 
in themselves; but they were spoiled by an extraordinary taste like 
the smell of new furniture, that pervaded them all more or less. It 
was some time before I could guess at the cause of this strange 
circumstance ; but when I turned my eyes on the sweets I fancied I 
had discovered it. Aunt Cudberry, from motives of economy, or 
convenience, had evidently purchased a quantity of gelatine for the 
preparation of her jellies, and so forth. There was gelatine in all 
forms and of all colours of the rainbow; but, alas! these varieties 
were strictly and solely external, for every sweet dish on the table 
tasted like all the others, and a subtle stickiness had communi- 
cated itself to all the edibles. I believe the cook must have glazed 
the turkey, and the fowls, and the beef with gelatine. Miss Jolly’s 
brother, whose manners were not polished, and who was considered 
a wag in his own family, whispered to Barbara Bunny, “Glue, by 
jingo!” and made grimaces as though his tongue were stuck to his 
mouth, after swallowing a spoonful of jelly, which dreadfully discon- 
certed poor Barbara. The young gentleman with the ruby studs 
and the flounce on his shirt-front, ate nothing after the first mouth- 
ful or so. Perhaps he had taken away his appetite with peppermint 
lozenges ; but he drank glass after glass of wine, and my attention 
was attracted to him as he sat opposite to me by seeing his mother, 
Mrs. Hodgekinson, stretch forth her arm and remove the decanter 
from his reach, and when he remonstrated, she said quite savagely, 
“No, William, youdon’t. It’s no better than poison. British port, 
indeed! J know it.” 

It is to be feard that the Cudberry hospitality did not convert 
Mrs. Hodgekinson from her unsociable theory that it was best for 
folks to stay in their own houses and eat what they’ve got. 
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When we returned to the dancing room, I offered to play a waltz 
for Tilly. My musical skill was extremely small, but it sufficed for 
that. Tilly received my offer very ungraciously, but did not hesitate 
to accept it. As I sat at the pianoforte running my fingers over the 
keys, and waiting until the dancers should be ready, I unwillingly 
overheard a little family quarrel between Tilly and Henny Cudberry, 
and their brother. The subject of it was Mr. Lacer. Tilly was 
furiously indignant at what she termed his neglect of her. Sam, 
who was willing to support the family dignity so far as it was com- 
fortable and convenient to himself to do so, but not one inch farther, 
bluntly told her she was a fool; and that he was not going to have 
his friend set against him by her nonsense. Henny sided with her 
sister. There was a sharp altercation. ‘“ You must give him to 
understand, Sam,” said Tilly bridling and shaking her head till the 
hollyhocks quivered again, “that the person to be attended to here 
is Miss Cudberry. He hasn’t asked me to dance once. It’s 
shameful ! ” 

“Well, I suppose he don’t want to. Is it my fault? You should 
make yourself more agreeable.” 

“T think, Sam,” observed Henny waspishly, “that you might 
stand up for your own family. I always did suppose that the Miss 
Cudberrys of Woolling were somebody.” 

“ Oh blow it, I ain’t a going to quarrel with Lacer, and so I tell 
you. He’s promised to introduce me to ever such tip-toppers in his 
regiment. If I was to say ‘please would you be so kind as dance 
with my sister?’ he’d laugh at me, wouldn’t he? You want to 
make a fellow look like a fool. And if he likes dancing with some- 
body else better than you, it’s no good trying to bully him out of it. 
Added to which,” continued Sam, with much candour, “I don’t 
believe he’d stand it!” 

I felt very uncomfortable during my involuntary eaves-dropping, 
and played away as loud as I could; but it was not easy to drown 
the Cudberry voices. 

Later, I observed Mr. Lacer dancing with Clementina and after- 
wards with Henny; but I knew that would not suffice to appease 
‘Miss Cudberry.” Indeed, when I considered within myself what 
amount of enjoyment had been derived by any one from this so 
much anticipated ball, it seemed to me to be distressingly little. 
Mrs. Batt was in a confirmed staté of tiff the whole evening. 
Mrs. Hodgekinson’s maternal breast was distracted by apprehen- 
sions as to results of the British port on the constitution of her 
only son, besides being in a glow, or smoulder, of indignation at not 
having been taken in to supper by the host. Mrs. Hamper and her 
sister appeared to be a prey to the profoundest gloom. Aunt Cud- 
berry was tired and worried. The clergyman’s pupils, from being 
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simply meek and tractable, had sunk into a condition of exhausted 
imbecility—due perhaps partly to the port, but also in a great 
measure to the Portuguese. In brief the only persons who did not 
exhibit signs of more or less severe suffering, were Uncle Cudberry 
and Miss Jolly. The former was as undemonstrative as the figure- 
head of a ship. The latter was blessed with marvellous vigour both 
of body and spirit. Mr. Lacer gave me his arm to conduct me 
across the garden when we went away, and as we followed my 
parents towards the carriage, he whispered with a sigh, “ By Jove 
that was severe, Miss Furness! You look quite done up.” 

“T am rather tired.” 

“T am ashamed to say that J am, but it is the truth. There’s 
something peculiarly exhausting about the atmosphere of that house, 
I do believe.” 

“ Not for everybody it seems. Look there.” 

He turned in the direction to which I pointed, and we saw flitting 
at regular intervals across the window-blind a colossal shadow, 
accompanied by a smaller one. It was Miss Jolly performing a final 
polka with one of the pupils. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Donatp AyruiE had been to Water-Eardley according to his pro- 
mise. He walked out to us twice in the morning, each time arriving 
long before my father was out of bed. On the first of these occa- 
sions he asked for Mr. Furness, and being told that he had not yet 
left his room, he inquired with much concern what was the matter 
with him. The second time Donald came, he did not mention my 
father, and I think poor mother was half inclined to be vexed and 
offended by the omission, although it relieved me of some embarrass- 
ment. Her love for my father had become a very jealous love. 
For, alas! it often needed justifying to herself, and she was as 
resentful as her sweet nature permitted of any seeming slight to him 
from others. 

We told my father that Donald Ayrlie had been to see him. “To 
see me ?” he answered coldly, “ what will Dr. Hewson say to that ? ” 

No one ventured to make any reply. My grandfather’s name 

| was rarely mentioned in father’s presence now. The estrange- 
4 ment between them had grown rapidly of late. Grandfather could 
force himself to be silent as to his son-in-law’s reckless course of 
life; but father’s conscience would not be silent. I believe it spoke 
bitterly whenever the dear old man was present, and made my 
father savage with the pain and shame of its reproaches. The two 
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men saw each other very seldom. Mother and I avoided speaking 
of my grandfather save when we were alone together, lest. I should 
be forbidden, in some burst of temper, to go to Mortlands. As it was, 
father troubled not himself about my spending the day there when- 
ever I chose ; but had he once been provoked into forbidding me to 
go thither, mother and I were convinced that he would not easily 
have relented. So the mention of Donald’s name having been un- 
favourably received, we avoided the subject in father’s presence 
thenceforward. 

To say the truth I had not been thinking much of Donald or of 
my grandfather either during the fortnight preceding the Woolling 
ball. My head had been full of muslin skirts, satin ribands, artificial 
flowers, and other trumpery. My vanity began to develop itself 
portentously. I neglected my studies. I had not been near Mr. 
Arkwright’s house for two weeks. I passed much time before the 
looking-glass ; but the hours so spent were by no means all delight- 
ful. I never attained to such a pitch of self-satisfaction as to make 
them so. I could not then, or ever, hoodwink my conscience. Shut 
my mind’s ears and eyes as persistently as I would against the 
higher things of which I had had some hints and glimpses, there 
remained chinks and crannies through which came light and sound. 

The morning after the ball I rose at my usual hour. Mother was 
fatigued, and did not leave her room. I was alone in the little 
sitting-room when Donald came striding across the garden. I saw 
him from the window. There was a slight sprinkling of snow which 
had fallen during the night, and his firm rapid step made it crackle. 
He lifted his hat when he saw me, and the wintry sunlight shone on 
his hair and on his clear candid eyes, and on his cheek all aglow with 
health and exercise. It did not take him long to reach the sitting- 
room. Donald had more directness of mind and movement than any 
one I ever knew. 

His first inquiry on finding me alone was for my mother. When 
I said she was not down yet, being fatigued by her last night’s 
dissipation, Donald said he had forgotten or had never known on 
which day the ball was to take place, otherwise he would not have 
come to Water-Eardley so early. But Dr. Hewson had sent him 
expressly to ask me to go and spend the day at Morilands if it were 
possible. ‘I meant to have asked you to walk back with me, as it is 
such a fine bright morning,” said Donald, “but perhaps you would 
be too tired to walk ?” 

I said no; I should not be too tired. I had a slight headache, 
but the fresh air would take that away, only I must first see how my 
mother was, and if she could spare me. I ran up-stairs and easily 
obtained my mother’s permission to go. She was always willing and 
even eager that I should go to Mortlands. "When I came down 
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into the sitting-room with my bonnet and warm shawl on, ready 
to set out, I found Donald looking at one of the sporting papers 
which lay on the table. He pushed it on one side when I came into 
the room, and made no remark. But the circumstance reminded me 
of the strange advertisement I had seen. I did not like to speak to 
Donald on the subject, but I resolved to mention it tomy grandfather. 
The words, “‘ Address, Post Office, Brookfield,” haunted me. Brook- 
field! Who could the person be at Brookfield who needed a con- 
federate for any such purpose as that indicated in the advertise- 
ment ? 

“ Your friends in Horsingham have not seen much of you lately, 
Anne,” said Donald, when we were outside the gates of Water- 
Eardley. 

“No: I have been remiss. I must make amends. How are the 
Arkwrights? I’m afraid Mr. Arkwright must be angry with me for 
neglecting my lessons this last fortnight.” 

“You could scarcely have taken your lessons at his house. The 
children have all been very ill. I have been in Wood Street every 
day—sometimes twice a day.” 

“The children ill! Oh, poor little children! How sorry—how 
very, very sorry am! Are‘ they better? Poor Mrs. Arkwright ! 
What has been their illness ?” 

«An ordinary childish disorder enough; but they had it badly. 
They are mending now, however. Your grandfather has been so 
good to them.” 

“ Blesshim! He is always good.” 

“ And they have had another kind friend—a humble friend. 
Alice Kitchen has been at the Arkwrights’ night and day. She 
sat up with little Mary, who was the worst, for three nights, and 
made the poor mother take some rest.” 

« Alice Kitchen!” 

“Yes. She made great friends with the children at Mortlands. 
They have been once or twice since your grand party to play in the 
garden. Alice heard a great deal about them from old Keturah, and 
when they were taken sick, she went and carried them some jelly of 
her own making; and in some way she contrived to win Mrs. 
Arkwright’s heart. Alice is a good woman.” 

I felt so grieved and self-reproachful that my heart was full. 
What must they have thought of me, taking’ no heed of them in 
their sorrow ? 

“T wish I had known it!” I exclaimed. “ How heartless they 
must think me!” 

“To say truth,” returned Donald, “I don’t believe Mr. and Mrs. 
Arkwright have been thinking much of anything except the children. 
But little Jane mentioned you yesterday, and Mrs. Arkwright told 
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her she would ask you to goand see her. The worst is over; and 
luckily the worst was over before the Kitchens’ trouble came.” 

“What! are they in trouble too?” 

‘Old Green, the coachmaker, is dead. He died at twelve o’clock 
the night before last.” 

A great many thoughts rushed into my mind at this news. I 
thought of the conversation I had been a witness to between my 
father and Mat Kitchen ; and I wondered—half-hoping, half-fearing 
—whether the old man’s death would relieve my father from any 
immediate pressure of debt. I thought, too, of Mr. Kitchen and of 
Alice, and of the change this event would make in their fortunes. 

“My old enemy, Mr. Matthew Kitchen, will be a rich man, I 
suppose,” said Donald. 


“ And his father and his sister—will not they inherit a share of 
Mr. Green’s money ?” 

“T know little about it. But some people say that Matthew had 
purposely estranged his grandfather from everyone, in the hope of 
clutching everything for himself. He is not a good sort, Mr. Mat. 
Do you remember our tea-drinking at his father’s house, Anne—and 
the butter-cakes ?” 

« And your defiance. How heroically brave I thought you!” 

Upon this we drifted into talk of the old time, growing gradually 
engrossed with ourselves and our own thoughts, to the exclusion of 
less selfish topics, as is the wont of young people. We were talking 
with so little heed of what was passing around us, that a swift horse- 
man, mounted on a pretty chestnut horse, overtook us, and shot past 
us, almost before we were aware of the sound of the animal’s hoofs, 
although they clattered noisily enough on the hard, frozen road. 
In passing, the rider, with a quick, dexterous movement, raised his 
hat to me, and was gone in a moment beyond the possibility of per- 
ceiving the return salute which I, rather awkwardly and confusedly, 
sent after him. 

The start and surprise made me redden. I felt my face burn, and 
it burned none the less for seeing Donald look surprised and inquiring, 
though he asked no question. 

‘“‘ That is a friend of father’s,” said I, ‘‘a friend of ours. How fast 
he was riding! It quite startled me. It was Mr. Lacer. Haven’t 
you heard mother speak of him ?” 

“Oh!” said Donald. He relapsed into silence, and—I am sure 
unconsciously—began to stride along at a great pace. Fortunately, 


we were within a few yards of Mortlands, or I should have had much 
ado to keep up with him. 
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Cuapter XXI. 


GRANDFATHER spoke to me very long and earnestly that day. He 
walked up and down the garden with me before dinner, talking with 
me for an hour or more. He began by saying how long it was since 
I had been to Mortlands, not, however, reproaching me in the least. 
Then he asked me how things were going on at home. I had not a 
very cheering account to give. There was little change in father. 
{ read more of troubles and anxieties in mother’s face than I was 
ever explicitly told by word of mouth ; and I said this to my grand- 
father. He walked up and down the path in silence once or twice, 
with a vexed look on his face and a puckered brow. Then he told 
me that some time ago—at the period when my father gave up the 
greater part of his farm—he (grandfather) had proposed to my 
parents to take me to live altogether in hishouse. They had rejected 
the proposal. My father had even been angered by it, so that 
grandfather had said no more. He had reason to think now, how- 
ever, that the plan might no longer be so unacceptable. He had my 
mother’s leave to broach it tome. What did I say to it ? 

The first thing I said was, “Oh, grandfather, I couldn’t! I never 
could leave mother !” 

He put his hand on my forehead and stroked it gently, without 
saying a word for a little while. Then he went on to explain that 
money troubles were gathering fast around us. He had, indeed, 
from what he had heard in Horsingham, been led to expect that a 
great crash was imminent months ago. But the difficulty had been 
tided over in some way that he did not comprehend; perhaps by 
money won on some race-course ; perhaps by borrowing. (I thought 
of what Mr. Cudberry had said of old Green’s money-lending, and I 
remembered once more father’s interview with Mat Kitchen.) In 
either case no permanent mending of George Furness’s fortunes had 
been achieved. No permanent mending could be achieved unless 
great changes were made. Grandfather’s own notion was that it 
would be well to give up the farm entirely, let the house, or sell the 
remainder of the lease, and thus pay off all debts, which, he con- 
jectured, the money thus realised would suffice to do. Then my 
father should either obtain a situation as manager of some large 
farm, or some similar employment, or he and my mother could, at 
the worst, subsist decently for a time on the interest of her little 
fortune, especially if I were provided for at Mortlands. The main 
thing, in grandfather’s judgment, was to get my father away from 
Horsingham, so as to break off all racing connections. In that lay 
his only hope. 

VOL. VIII. N.S. UU 
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T listened with a growing oppression on my spirit. ‘Is it so bad 
with us, grandfather ?”’ I asked. 

“Tt is as bad, fully as bad, as I have told you, little Nancy. You 
are a woman grown, though I still give you the child’s nick-name. 
And you are coming into the heritage of adult mortals. I don’t 
think you wish to shirk your share of the family burthen.” 

“No, indeed. But, grandfather,” I added, after a pause of reflec- 
tion, “do you think it at all possible to bring father to consent to give 
up the farm and the house ?” 

“ Rightly asked, child. I am glad you can bring your brains to 
bear on the matter, though you do look so white and scared—poor 
little Nancy! I own I thought the project very hopeless at first. 
But your mother has been working at it for a long time. Her 
influence over George is not wholly lost. He seems gradually to 
have been brought to contemplate the scheme.” 

“T am sure father would wish to pay his debts.” 

Grandfather opened his lips as if to speak, and then closed them 
again without having spoken. At length he said, “ Your father, 
Anne, of course would feel such a change in his position as the one 
I speak of as a great misfortune. It would involve the making of a 
considerable sacrifice. I do not at all blink that fact. But I am 
sure the sacrifice ought to be made—for his own sake quite as much 
as for others. Your mother is ready to do her part.” 

“Would they—would they go away from Horsingham altogether?” 

« Altogether ? What does that mean, Anne? Speak your thought 
clearly, child.” 

“T mean, would they go to settle themselves in a distant county, 
with no idea of returning hither at all ?” 

“Such would be my advice, and, I think, your father’s desire. 
But it would greatly depend on circumstances of course.” 

“‘ Grandfather, I could not leave mother. I could not! I would 
not be a burthen to them. I have been taught. I can teach. I 
can sew. It would not be right to leave mother!” And I burst 
into tears. 

“Not if she wished it, Anne?” 

“‘ She always wishes to put others before herself.” 

“Well, child ;—well, well, God forbid that I should urge you 
against your conscience,” 

“Dear grandfather,” said I, throwing my arms about his neck, 
“don’t think me ungrateful to you. I know how good and kind you 
are.” 

“Tut, tut, tut, child! There, there! we will speak further by- 
and-by. Let the matter soak into your mind. Weare called upon 
to decide nothing hastily.” 

I went away to my own little room—the room that had been mine 
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at Mortlands from my earliest remembrance—and sat down on the 
white bed to think, and to wipe away the tears from my streaming 
eyes. One idea that returned again and again, growing more and 
more distinct from out the tossing sea of my thoughts, was that Mr. 
Lacer had been partly instrumental in inducing my father to think 
for an instant of making the proposed sacrifice. The scheme might 
not, perhaps, have been laid before him by my father. Indeed, it 
was probable that it had not been. But Mr. Lacer’s influence was 
always used, as he told us, to keep my father from his fatal infatuation 
—to “keep him straight,” as he phrased it. He often said—I had 
often heard him say—that the husband of so sweet and good a 
woman as Mrs. Furness, could never do too much to show his appre- 

ciation of her, and that she deserved to be considered in everything. 

In his presence, my father would often restrain the hot temper 

which had of late displayed itself, even towards the wife whom he 

loved. He did love her dearly, to the last. Iknow it now, although 

at that time, the bitterness of my resentment for all he made her 

suffer, often hardened me from acknowledging it. 

Despite grandfather’s approving remark that I was able “ to bring 
my brains to bear on the matter,” I fear that as I sat on the little 
white bed the matter coursed through my brains at its own will. I 
delivered myself up to the thoughts that came and went like cloud- 
shadows on a windy day. But by the time I went down-stairs to 
dinner I was fully resolved that I would remain with my parents if 
they would let me. 

The dinner was not very cheerful. To me there had always been 
an atmosphere of contentment in Mortlands, although I doubt not 
strangers would have found the old house dreary and dull. But the 
ghosts of all my day-dreams, from childhood upward, peopled Mort- 
lands for me, from garret to basement. And then there was the 
presence of my dear grandfather; or, if not his presence, the know- 
ledge that he was at hand, in his garden or his study. But now an 
oppression of spirit weighed on us all. Grandfather was thoughtful 
and absent ; Donald was very silent and reserved; Mrs Abram for 
once was not the most lack-a-daisical of the party. 

We talked of the Arkwrights. That was not a cheerful subject. 
Grandfather said they were very, very poor, and that Mr. Arkwright 
was hampered with debts. Then we spoke of old Mr. Green’s death, 
and that was not a cheerful subject. The old man had not been 
beloved: there could be little pretence of regretting him among the 
members of his own family. But it was doubtful whether he had 
not been as unamiable in death as in life, and bequeathed the bulk 
of his money to the grandchild who least needed it. People began 
to say, they told me, that it would most likely turn out that Mat 
Kitchen would get all. Old Green thought a deal of him. He was 
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a steady-going young man; none of your squandering spendthrifts ; 
regular at chapel ; quite a pious person. Folks like to leave money 
to money. Dribbling away a good sum among a lot of poor people 
was like pouring water into a sieve. And so forth. 

“‘T hope poor Alice will get something,” said I. 

“ T don’t think she expects it herself,” observed Donald. ‘“ Her 
brother has been far from kind to her lately. He kept her away from 
old Green’s bedside to the last. One grievance he has chosen to 
pretend against her—for it must be pretence—is, that she was so 
much at the parson’s, as he calls Mr. Arkwright’s house. He says it 
is enough to cause scandal among her own congregation! Can you 
fancy the brute being such an audacious humbug ?” 

Grandfather and I could not help smiling at the ay of 
Donald’s phraseology. Mrs. Abram raised her eyes, and did not 
smile. ‘ Dissenters!” she murmured, ‘ Poor creatures!” 

“ Why, Judith, don’t you think Matthew Kitchen might be a 
canting curmudgeon even if he were not a Dissenter?” said my 
grandfather. 

« Ah, love! who shall say ? But of course ie has more power over 
?em when they put themselves out of the pale of the Church.” 

No one replied to this dogmatic position. And shortly afterwards 
we left the dinner-table. 

I had expressed a desire to go out and see Alice. It was arranged 
that Donald should walk with me to her house, and that we should 
afterwards proceed to Mr. Arkwright’s, there to meet grandfather, 
who would be paying his medical visit to the sick children. 

Burton’s Gardens looked the same as it had looked when I first saw 
it. And the Kitchen’s little house looked the same also. It was as 
bright, and neat, and orderly as ever. There was the same coloured 
sand on the tiny garden-path outside it; and it seemed to me that 
the same flowers were growing there, leaf for leaf, as had met my 
childish eyes twelve or thirteen years ago. 

We found Alice in the parlour, with a large board placed over the 
table-cover, cutting out some black stuff for a mourning gown. 

“ Why, Mr Ayrlie!” she exclaimed, clapping her hands, and let- 
ting the scissors fall when she sawhim. ‘And Miss Anne! Well 
now this is friendly, and like old times, isn’t it ?” 

We had found the front door merely latched, and had walked in 
without the ceremony of knocking. Alice was alone in the house. 
Her father was gone to his work, she said. What good would it do 
for him to stop at home? Besides, there was a job at the shop to be 
got out of hand. Mat was keen to have it done in time, so as not to 
disappoint a customer, and make folks think the business wouldn’t 
be carried on as usual. And Mat was master now to all appearance. 
Well, when milk was spilt, she supposed it was best to wipe it up out 
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of the way. Crying over it would do no good, as she could see. We 
must sit down, and have a glass of ginger wine, and a slice of seed- 
cake; her own making both, and warranted of the best. For her 
part she could do without dainties; but what she did have she would 
have good. 

Alice was as loquacious, and apparently in as good spirits, as ever. 
She bustled about into the kitchen and back again, to fetch the wine 
and cake. She would hear of no refusal, but whipped away her work 
and the board, and spread a snow-white cloth over one bit of the 
table, and set glasses and knives and plates on it, with the brisk 
decision habitual to her. There was not the remotest pretence of 
being in grief about her voice or her movements. So perfectly 
unconcerned did she seem that I felt quite bashful in stammering 
out—* I was sorry to hear of Mr. Green’s death, Alice. I only 
learned it from Mr. Ayrlie this morning.”’ 

“ Thank you, Miss Anne. Yes: he’s gone is poor grandfather. 
He was full of years, you know. Take another glass, Mr Ayrlie. It 
warms the stomach on a cold day like this. And there’s no trash in 
it—no “dulteration. Shop things is full of ’dulteration. I hear as 
they put it in pretty well every thing nowadays. Grandfather 
was greatly respected, and he left a good bit of property behind him. 
No one can say to the contrary of that.” 

“Some of it ought to fall to your share, Alice; and I hope it 
will,” said I. 

« Ah! ought stands for nothing in this world, Miss Anne. And 
I fancy that’s about all I shall get. I’m making myself a black 
gown, you see, whether or no. It isn’t for me to show any want of 
respect to poor mother’s own father. As for crying and sobbing, I 
can’t play the hypocrite. But I shall put on a decent bit o’ mourn- 
ing. Mrs. Mat, my sister-in-law, she cried a good ’un. ‘ Why, 
Selina,’ says I, ‘ you cry enough for two, though you are but a con- 
nection by marriage. So there’s no need for me to add to the family 
lamentations. But I’ve no doubt Mat managed it all right, and 
that grandfather has left his money to your satisfaction.’ ‘ Why,’ 
says she, jerking the pocket-handkerchief away from her face as sharp 
as possible, ‘ what do you know how he’s left his money?’ ‘I 
don’t know,’ says I; ‘ but I guess you needn’t bother yourself. It'll 
be right enough for you, Z lay. So you can go on crying again quite 
comfortable.’ ” 

There had for some time been warfare between the sisters-in-law. 
So long as the battle was fought with the tongue, Alice would, un- 
doubtedly, have the best of it, for Selina had always been dull and 
slow-witted. But Mrs. Mat could have final recourse to the heavy 
artillery of solid facts. Her silk gown, her gold watch, her new 
carpet for the sitting-room, her china dinner-service, her patent 
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roasting-jack that went with a spring, were all metaphorically hurled 
at Alice’s head. Andif they did not crush, they undoubtedly dis- 
couraged her; for Alice was by no means indifferent to such things. 
Like most Horsingham people, she had a keen eye to the main 
chance, and a very thorough respect for property. 

We had some difficulty in getting away from Alice in time to keep 
our appointment; for she had heard of the ball at Woolling, and 
begged to be told what I had worn, and what mother had worn, and 
what all the other ladies had worn, and interrupted my description 
with so many ejaculations of admiration, and so many running com- 
ments, in her own loquacious manner—cutting away at the mourn- 
ing garment all the while—that it became quite a long affair. 

“ And our old {lodger was there, I heard say—Mr Lacer. He’s a 
pleasant-spoken chap—gentleman,”’ said Alice, correcting herself. 
“ They do say he’s going to leave the army. Father heard some 
talk about it down at the shop, between two sporting gents as come 
in to look at a dog-cart. I think it would be a pity a’most: for Mr 
Lacer’s a fine figure of a man,—may be a bit too stout for his 
years; and he looks grand in his red coat. Have you seen him, Mr. 
Ayrlie ?” 

“No,” answered Donald shortly. Then he added, with his scru- 
pulous truthfulness—“I believe he passed me on horseback this 
morning. I did not see his face. I don’t know him. Anne, I’m 
afraid I must ask you to come at once. We shall be late.” 

Alice’s blue eyes shot a keen glance on him, and then on me. I 
felt it rather than saw it. She detained me by a corner of my shawl 
just as we were going out, and whispered— 

“He’s as good as gold, is Mr. Donald. You don’t know, Miss 
Anne, how high the folks think of him here. And as for Mr. Lacer, 
he bain’t fit to tie Mr. Donald’s shoestring, for all his red coat.” 


Cuaprer XXII. 


Auicr’s parting words, and her manner of saying them, vexed me— 
none the less that I knew they were intended to have a contrary 
effect. I felt ill at ease, and Donald, not being in a very bright 
humour either, we walked along almost in silence until we came 
to the house in Wood Street. 

My grandfather was up-stairs, visiting his little patients, the 
servant told us, and Mrs. Arkwright was with him. Mr. Arkwright 
was in the parlour—the little dark parlour, that looked as gloomy as 
a cavern on this winter day—eating a cheerless meal by himself. 
I noticed, though, that the cloth which covered the tray was speck- 
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lessly white, and that the glass he drank from and the willow-pattern 
plate he ate from were pure and glistening. He seemed glad to see 
me, and his kindness made me feel doubly ashamed of my long 
neglect of him. Donald presently went up-stairs to see the children. 
I noticed that the little servant had welcomed him as those are wel- 
comed who in time of trouble or sickness bring an atmosphere of 
strength and comfort with them. Mr. Arkwright’s careworn face 
brightened when he saw Donald. When the latter had left the 
room, Mr. Arkwright said— 

“ We owe a great debt of gratitude to Mr. Ayrlie, I assure you. 
He has been so good to my poor little children. My wife looks on 
him as a prodigy of medical skill, too. I dare say he may be. But 
I think she grounds her opinion on the fact of his having hunted 
through Horsingham to find some hothouse grapes for Mary. Poor 
Mary suffered the most of all the children. You should have seen 
the gratitude in her great, dark eyes when Mr. Ayrlie put a cool, 
pulpy grape to her lips. Patty naturally declares him to be a 
second Aisculapius.” And the poor father laughed, whilst the tears 
trembled in his eyes. ‘ But everyone has been good to us,” he con- 
tinued—*“ everyone. Of Dr. Hewson I don’t know how to speak. 
He is what you have always Known him, Miss Furness. Then there 
is that good creature, Alice Kitchen.” 

I told him that I had seen Alice, and that I was sorry to hear it 
rumoured that she would inherit little or none of her grandfather’s 
property. 

Mr. Arkwright’s face changed ina moment. He looked as though 
he were suffering from a twinge of bodily pain. 

« Ah,” said he, “ Old Green was a hard man—a hard man! JI— 
I had some transactions with him. I— in fact, why should I dis- 
guise it?—-I owed him money. It was not my fault. We have 
never been extravagant, and Patty is the best manager in the world. 
But I had sore need of a sum of money, Miss Furness, and I borrowed 
it of old Green. I hope—I think that Mr. Matthew Kitchen will be 
a little more considerate. Do you think he will be ?” 

I could not offer much comfort to Mr. Arkwright. I did not 
know what Matthew would do, but I had unpleasant forebodings. 

“ But,” said he, with a sort of weak eagerness of manner which he 
showed sometimes—poor, sorely-tried man !—‘ but the sister is such 
a kindly, good creature, I am not really afraid that Mr. Matthew will 
be unreasonable. I am not, really !” 

It seemed to me that the world had suddenly grown full of 
troubles. On every side there was anxiety and struggle. I said so 
to my grandfather as we were walking back towards Mortlands. 

“One use of our own troubles, Anne,” said he, “is to discipline 
us to feel for others. Children and very young persons are 
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frequently shallow and selfish, because they are unable from their 
own experience to imagine the sufferings of those around them.” 

‘All children are not selfish, grandfather,” said I. “ Did you 
ever see anything more thoughtful and good than poor little Lizzie 
Arkwright ?” 

I had been up-stairs before leaving Wood Street, and had seen the 
five children. Lizzie, Martha, and Teddy were now convalescent, 
but they had none of them yet left their chamber. Lizzie was 
dressed, and was able to move about, and attend to the others a little. 
She would have done more than her strength justified, if she had not 
been checked. When I entered the nursery, as the children’s 
sleeping-room was called, Lizzie was sitting on a wooden chair, 
heaped up with patchwork covered cushions, so as to raise her to a 
sufficient height for her purpose, close beside Mary’s crib, patiently 
turning over the leaves of a book full of gaudily-coloured pictures to 
amuse the sick child’s languid eyes. There were four small, narrow 
cribs of unpainted wood in the bare room. The four little girls 
slept here. The room was, fortunately, spacious, and sufficiently 
airy. Teddy usually occupied a little attic, with a sloping roof, at 
the top of the house ; but since his illness he had been brought down- 
stairs to a little strip of a room next to his sisters’, and which was 
absolutely unfurnished, save for his tiny bed. Mrs. Arkwright and 
Donald were with Teddy when I entered the nursery. Grandfather 
was standing beside little Jane’s crib, contemplating its small occu- 
pant with a benevolent face. 

“‘ How is Jane ?” said I, addressing my grandfather. 

“Oh, she'll do all right. She’s getting on famously. Jane is a 
great deal better.” 

Jane slowly turned her bright, attentive eyes, which she had kept 
fixed on grandfather whilst he was speaking, towards me, and giving 
the oddest little ghost of one of her old emphatic nods—for Jane was 
too weak to make a vigorous gesture—observed corroboratively— 
“Es; Dane is a gate deal: better.” 

I kissed the little creature, and she received my caress very gra- 
ciously. They told me she had spoken of me and asked for me more 
than once. But she made no extravagant demonstrations of joy at 
seeing me : only she curled her wasted mite of a hand round my fore- 
finger, and held me near her as long as I remained in the room. 

“Miss Furness!” called out Mary, in her contralto tones, now 
very feeble and a little hoarse. ‘“ Look at the pictures! ain’t they 
beautiful ? Blue Beard and Cinner—cinnerella, and ever so many! 
Dr. Hewson gave it to me.” 

“Oh, it is beautiful, Mary! all the colours of the rainbow! Dr. 
Hewson is very good, is he not ?” 

There was a chorus of “ Oh yes! that he is!” and Teddy, hear- 
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ing this through the half-open door of his room, joined in it with 
an enthusiastic “ Hooray! He says I’m to have meat to-morrow! 
Hoo-ra-a-ay !” 

Little Jane could not shout, but, not to be — she raised 
her head, and softly rubbed her cheek against the lappel of “ Dr. 
Hewson’s” rough great coat, as he stood by the side of her crib. 
There was something in the innocent, confiding, baby action, which 
brought the tears to my eyes. As I turned my head, I saw Mrs. 
Arkwright and Donald standing, side by side, in the doorway of 
Teddy’s room, and looking on at the little scene. 

I do not know whether a great painter could have rendered the 
extraordinary blending of feelings which was expressed in Mrs. Ark- 
wright’s face. There was gratitude to my grandfather, and trust in 
him, undoubtedly. And there was love for her children, and a kind 
of compassion for their sickness, which was almost more fierce than 
tender, if I may say what sounds so strange. And there was the 
old yearning, grudging look, as though she were pained not to be ail 
to the little ones, and were wrestling with her jealousy of those who 
were kind to them. 

It lasted but an instant. She came forward and spoke to me much 
in her usual manner. And after my grandfather and Donald had 
assured her that the children were going on perfectly well, and the 
latter had promised to look in again that evening, we took our leave, 
and walked up the long High Street to Mortlands. And then it was 
that I told grandfather how it seemed to me that the world had sud- 
denly grown full of troubles. 

I would not prolong my stay at Mortlands beyond the next morn- 
ing. I was very anxious to get home, and to talk of all I had heard 
of father’s prospects, with my mother. Grandfather said he would 
drive me to Water-Eardley himself. We set out immediately after 
an early breakfast. During the first part of our drive grandfather 
spoke chiefly of Donald. He praised him warmly, and said he 
showed great aptitude for his profession, as well as steady determina- 
tion to study it. There was a large hospital at Horsingham, and 
grandfather said he thought this establishment would afford Donald 
opportunities of learning a great deal, before it would be necessary 
for him to go to London. Suddenly, in the midst of this discourse 
he asked, “‘ How old are you, Anne?” 

“ Twenty, grandfather.” 

“ H’m! You’re very much of a child in some things for twenty. 
Ha! When is your birthday ?” 

“On the 17th of September.” 

“ You will be twenty-one—of age, that is, on the 17th of next 
September ?” 

“ Yes.” 
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“IT wish to Heaven we may induce your father to make a move 
from this place before the autumn.” 

After that grandfather fell into a musing silence, which lasted 
until we reached the gate at Water-Eardley. 

Father was still in his room. We found mother tying up some 
geraniums in the window of the little morning-room. She was over- 
joyed to see her father, and we three had an earnest talk together. 

“‘ You’ve told Anne, then?” said my mother. 

I understood well enough why she had preferred that he should 
tell me of their project, rather than telling it me herself. She 
shrank from uttering any word that might seem to reflect on her 
husband. And yet, in some way, it was necessary that I should be 
made acquainted with the state of affairs. She was relieved to find 
that I knew it. 

Grandfather asked her if she had said anything ‘to George about 
it lately, and she answered yes; and that he had really seemed to 
contemplate cutting himself loose from all the entanglements and 
temptations that bound him to Horsingham. 

“Things must be very bad with him, to make him listen to the 
scheme,” said my grandfather thoughtfully. 

Mother fired up, or, I might say, flickered up, for her wrath was 
very brief. ‘Poor, dear George has been very unfortunate,” she 
said. “It is not for me to blame him, at all events, for he has been 
led on, and on, from one loss to another, in the hope of making money 
for me and Anne.” 

“Well, well, Lucy,” said my grandfather mildly, “if we can but 
convince him that gambling can do no good to any human creature, 
and that to go on in the hope of retrieving what he has lost is to 
follow the most treacherous will-o’-the-wisp that ever tempted men 
into bogs and quagmires, we may confess that good has come out of 
that evil.” 

He went on to urge that the change could not be made too soon ; 
that delay must be unwise, and might be fatal; and that he thought 
George should take some preliminary step as to the giving up of the 
house and farm at once. Then by degrees he drew from mother the 
confession that George had promised to take some decisive measures 
next autumn. But that he had declared he must try to battle on 
until after the month of September. And that after that the sacrifice 
might not be necessary at all. 

Grandfather put his hands to his head and gave a half-suppressed 
groan on hearing this. “ Fatal, fatal, fatal!” he exclaimed. “Just 
what I feared. He has some scheme in his head that is to make his 
fortune of course. Let him procrastinate! Give him time! Yes, 
yes; and at the end of the autumn instead of being ankle-deep in the 
bog, he will be knee-deep, if not over head and ears!” 
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“My poor George!” said mother, with a trembling lip and 
streaming eyes. “It is not for himself. He wants nothing for 
himself.” 

“ He wants what the drunkard wants, who takes brandy that he 
knows to be poison just as well as the whole College of Physicians.” 

“Qh, father, how can you speak so harshly? I cannot hear such 
things said of George. I ought not.” 

It was a painful scene. All my reason and my conscience were on 
grandfather’s side. But I felt my heart full of yearning compassion 
for my mother. I went to her, and took her in my arms, and laid 
her head on my shoulder. ‘ Don’t cry, mother,” I said. “We will 
stay together, come what will, and help each other.” 

“T have done more harm than good by coming, it seems,” said 
grandfather, looking at us sadly. But he had not done more harm 
than good. 

That evening when he was gone away, and afterwards during 
many quiet hours, mother and I talked, and planned, and hoped, and 
gradually familiarised ourselves with the thought of leaving Water- 
Eardley. And I thought that if we thus became accustomed to the 
notion of dwelling on it, father would likewise grow used to it by 
hearing mother speak of it in-her gentle, pleasant way, and with the 
woman’s tact, made fine and keen by her love, that taught her to 
cease from speaking when she perceived that her words became 
importunate. 

Father, meanwhile, grew more affectionate in his manner; more 
considerate, more kind, more like his old self than I had seen him 
for many a day. Sometimes, when he looked at his wife’s pale, worn, 
sweet face, his own would wear an expression of sorrowful tender- 
ness, such as touched my very heart. But I knew that it was he who 
had traced lines upon my mother’s anxious forehead, and prematurely 
robbed her fair skin of its healthy bloom. I had a way of contem- 
plating my own emotions. as though from a superior and exterior point 
of view, and I knew all this, and, in a manner, resented it, even 
whilst I was yielding to a tearful sympathy with my father, which, 
after all, did not go much deeper than a mere physical affection of 
my nerves. 

I believe that there were times when my father deceived himself 
into a generous enthusiasm that fancied itself ready for self-sacrifice. 
He would talk even before me sometimes of his errors and his faults, 
and of the hope he had in the future. And he would say that 
poverty did not frighten him; if he could but be free from debt he 
should be content, only for his Lucy. And mother would take his 
hand and kiss it, and tell him that she feared nothing so that they 
were spared to each other ; and would build pretty castles in the air, 
to be inhabited by him and her and me, which were like the edifices 
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in a fairy story, with the gold and diamonds and precious stones left 
out. Oh, me! Oh, me! How it all comes back again, the ghost of 
that time! With the ghosts of the heartaches that were real, and 
the hopes that that superior and exterior me knew to be false! And 
the ghost of—not of a love, but the fancy of a love waited on by 
little fluttering fears and vanities,—slight, light, frivolous little 
vanities that were really as afraid of the clear eyes of the contem- 
plative conscience in me as a flock of hurrying, purposeless, dizzy 
bats would be of the sun at noontide. 

And yet that was all a part of the life that I have lived. And 
even the gauzy-winged vanities have been touched with a grave 
twilight, for they have become “ portions and parcels of the dreadful 
past.” 

Dreadful in its unchangeableness— in its irrevocableness ; but yet 
not without a strange sweet pathos to look back upon. For it seems 
to me sometimes that the past, like the long crystal streak above an 
autumn sunset gives a solemn beauty to trivial things that stand 
revealed against its ineffable depths, as the little still twigs and 
leaflets of a tangled hedge show with a carven clearness upon the 
evening light. 

There seemed to come a pause in our lives, like the lull on a tem- 
pestuous night when the wind ceases wearily for a while, and a smooth 
flood of silence rushes into one’s ears and fills one’s brain. 

Gervase Lacer was often with us. Many an evening we sat around 
the fire, we four ; sometimes talking, often silent. Dreaming, think- 
ing, planning—what different dreams, thoughts, and plans! And 
thus the winter wore away and the early spring; and the summer 
time was at hand. 








